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CHARLES DIBDIN: 1745—1814 
By H. G. Sear 
Ir Charles Dibdin had followed the sea, as his brother did, would his 


notion of a sea-song have changed its character? For his genius was 
inborn and must have found a channel for expression. Had he gone 
into the Church—and that was his father’s idea—would he presently have 
been composing double chants and anthems as to the manner born ? 
For he was extremely adaptable and alive to his surroundings. He 
delved into life no more deeply than into the mysteries of the art of music; 
but he was vividly aware of what was happening around him even if he 
could not have propounded a philosophy. When he essayed to give an 
account of himself or of the stage or of the England he toured, he ran to 
inordinate length. When in prose he addressed himself directly to his 
public, he was vastly sententious. And yet with a shred of verse and a 
wisp of melody he could ravish the soul of John Citizen; two hundred 
years from his birth it is still hard to deny Tom Bowling a sigh; and a 
musician a score of whose songs last a century or two is by no means to 





be sneered at. 

What exactly did he do? What manner of man was he? How 
could he live so briskly and produce a couple of thousand songs, words 
and music ? Or devise operettas that went the English world over ? Or 
come to be thought of whenever sea-songs are mentioned? Or be 
cruelly negligent of his wife and yet utter such lofty sentiments ? 

In accounts of his early life two facts appear in oddest juxtaposition, 
He sang in the choir of Winchester cathedral (and acquired the rudi- 
ments of music there), but he also sang in concert-rooms at racing 
centres. His very popularity as a boy-singer made it impossible for him 
to study music even if study were feasible at so early an age. But was it 
only as a singer that he appeared at race meetings? Would it not be 
nearer the truth to say that already he showed a pretty talent for mimicry, 
a precocity for effect ? Making the greatest allowances for the musical 
tastes of the period, must we not consider that the appetites of a gentry 
flushed with port and turf triumphs would extend to something beyond 
mere song ? Is it not at least likely that Master Dibdin had already that 
flair for self-exhibition which compelled him to see himself as centre of 
the picture, a flair that never left him all his life through ? 

We shall see this exhibitionism working in him in all sorts of ways 
until at last he is literaily centre of the picture, filling the stage alone, 
bearing the burden of the evening’s entertainment by himself. We shall 
find that this faculty for entertainment is the very core of his genius. It 
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62 MUSIC AND LETTERS 

attracts attention to him at the outset of his career. It embroils him in 
jealousies, quarrels and intrigues, more bitter than those which generally 
attend the actor’s life. 

Before he is sixteen, he is found “‘ playing out ” the congregation of 
St. Bride’s church. That much of practical music he had, then. He 
tuned harpsichords in a music shop and sold the latest ballads over the 
counter at tuppence a sheet. In idle moments he cast an ambitious eye 
upon his wares and sometimes tried his hand. One or two of his own 
ditties were sung at Finch’s Grotto, one of the numerous pleasure gardens 
frequented by London cits. His appetite was whetted. He applied 
himself to the works of Corelli and gleaned a sufficient store of harmony 
and counterpoint for his immediate purpose. About Corelli and 
Rameau’s theories he talks in his more portentous manner, putting on 
the Professor of Music for the occasion very successfully. But neither 
had the influence on him by which Bach benefited. Dibdin, of course, 
is never to be reckoned as a great composer, but he could get by. He 
had a quick wit and a ready hand and he knew his world pretty well at 
seventeen. It was at that age that he had his first operetta staged. Its 
name matters little. No one will turn it up in search of immature signs 
of power. And besides, his temperament leads him to forsake the 
counter and the console; leads him straight to the theatre, where his 
versatility finds him a place. Apart from his quick way of projecting 
himself, he can troll a song and even make one. He must have been 
quick at that too, and very confident in himself. Later he used to boast 
that he never wrote his works until they were actually wanted either by 
performers or engravers. He began to make regular appearances on 
the stage. 

Isaac Bickerstaffe was well aware of Dibdin’s worth: no small thing 
when we consider Bickerstaffe’s reputation and the esteem in which he 
was held by Johnson, Garrick, Goldsmith and their circle. By the 
general public Bickerstaffe was as well thought of as Garrick or 
Shakespeare. Men of genius were not often distinguished from men of 
mediocre talent in that not-so-critical age. For Bickerstaffe he composed 
many of those incidental songs which were a regular feature of the plays 
of the period. The author acknowledged Dibdin’s ‘‘ extraordinary 
talents ” in his preface to ‘ The Padlock’, both as composer and creator 
of the part of Mungo, “ as complete a low character as ever was exhi- 
bited”’. A regular partnership ensued, if the words regular and 
partnership can be applied to stage affairs then. We find a text by 
Bickerstaffe with music by Dibdin and others; or a text now by Bicker- 
staffe or by Dibdin himself. The genealogy of almost any opera at that 
time is bewildering. Adaptations from continental operas were much to 
the fore: ‘ The Cobbler’ from Philidor’s ‘ Blaise le Savetier’; ‘ The 
Wedding Ring’ from Galuppi; ‘ Rose and Colin’ was Dibdin’s own 
version, both words and music, of Monsigny’s ‘ Rose et Colas’. It is 
interesting to note that Pergolesi’s ‘ La serva padrona ’, one of the most 
widely travelled of operas, was done over by Dibdin to a new text by 
Bickerstaffe, first as ‘ The Maid and the Mistress’ and later under the 
title of ‘ He would if he could or An old fool worse than any’. ‘ La Fée 
Urgéle ’ by Duni had an elaborate evolution. Favart made his libretto 
from a tale by Voltaire which found its source in Chaucer’s ‘ Wife of 
Bath’. Garrick adapted it and called his production ‘A Christmas 
Tale ’, with new music by Dibdin. Small wonder that it was even then 
considered contemptible, infantile. Because of it Garrick was called a 
pander to dissipation. These two, Garrick and Dibdin, could not get on 
together. The composer’s scandalous way of life is usually blamed; but 
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it is amusing to find the “ pander ” setting his face against his theatre 
composer on these grounds. It was much more probably a clash of 
personalities: both were highly individualistic; both loved the centre of 
the stage. 

It was not long before Dibdin launched out on his own account, 
producing a long line of ballad operas, some of which survive more for 
their simple, entertaining style than for the intrinsic worth of their ideas. 
Within a score of years of its first appearance * Lionel and Clarissa ’ was 
played in London, Dublin, Philadelphia, Jamaica and New York; and 
when a new version was produced in London in 1925, it ran for 171 per- 
formances. There is another point here: quite a number of his pieces 
appeared at Calcutta; was it for their own merits or was it because 
Thomas Dibdin commanded an Indiaman and later held an appoint- 
ment in India? Seaports are prominent in the geography of Dibdin’s 
productions. 

‘The Ephesian Matron’ has several times been revived in London 
in the last few years, and in Berlin in 1932. Quite recently it was paired 
with Mozart’s ‘ Bastien and Bastienne ’, the first London appearance of 
which preceded it by only a few months. Few of Dibdin’s many operettas 
can have appeared in print as entities. Indeed, as such, they have no 
solid value. When they are revived they need to be freely adapted to the 
requirements of the moment, as Dibdin himself would have done without 
hesitation. 

One suspects that, quite apart from the economic factors that forced 
him to relinquish the manufacture of operas, he must have found it a 
relief to be free of the logical necessities of plot, however loose they were. 
For the table entertainments were mainly an excuse for songs, his songs, 
performed by him, delivered in his own peculiarly casual intimacy with 
his public. His costs were considerably diminished. It was a far cry 
from the days of ‘ The Padlock’, when as composer of all the music he 
received only £43, while his librettist, Bickerstaffe, got £1,700. Now, 
all the profits were his, and his equipment was surprisingly small. A 
table, a chair or two and 


an instrument of a peculiar kind, combining the properties of a pianoforte and a 
chamber-organ, and so constructed that the performer could produce the tones of 
either instrument separately, or both in combination, To this instrument were 
attached a set of bells, a side drum, a tambourine and a gong, so as to give a pleasing 
variety to his accompaniments. 
Thus he was a one-man band and nearly a modern dance band. If he 
had been prudent, if he had been at all businesslike, he might have done 
very well. The entertainments were extremely popular. ‘ The Oddities’ 
ran for seventy-nine nights. The songs, on separate sheets, were on sale. 
‘The Greenwich Pensioner’ sold to the number of 10,750, realizing a 
profit of £400. Dibdin himself said, however, that the music he sold 
yielded little except to the publisher, while that he published on his own 
account frequently brought him into debt. 
As to the manner of his performance let George Hogarth speak: 
Dibdin was 
a handsome man, of middle size, with an open, pleasing countenance and a very 
gentlemanlike appearance and address. His costume was a blue coat, white waist- 
coat, and black breeches and stockings; and he wore his hair, in the fashion of the 
day, full dressed and profusely powdered. His manner of speaking was easy and 
colloquial; and his air was more that of a person entertaining a party of friends, 
than of a performer exhibiting to a public audience. He was near-sighted; 
when seated at his instrument, he would bend his head close to his book for a few 
moments, and then, laying it down, throw himself back in his chair, and deliver his 


song without further reference to book or music. His voice was a ~— resell 
no great power or compass, but of a sweet and mellow quality. ng with 
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no ag without any attempt at ambitious ornament, but with a great deal of 

taste expression; and, being a poet, as well as a musician, he was particularly 
attentive to a clear and emphatic utterance of the words. . . . He accompanied 
himself with facility and neatness. 

The born entertainer, you see, swiftly establishing cordial relations with 

his audience, which was mainly of the middle classes. 

His matter, then. Most of his songs or entire shows aim at calling up 
before the minds of his audience familiar scenes. In London, metro- 
politan subjects predominate; in the country, rural topics. ‘ The 
Country Club ’, with its glib patter, rehearses the stock jokes against the 
death-dealing doctor and the genial bibulous parson. The satire does 
not go deep; the patriotism is of the popular brand. ‘ The Waterman’ 
makes use of the annual Thames rowing contest for Doggett’s Badge. 
Round it Dibdin sketched a thinnish love story, hindered by maternal 
opposition but ending in triumph, the hero winning badge and bride, 
though not without much tribulation and the telling touches of pathos. 
Most of its songs are imbued with the sentimentality of those definitely 
not engaged in the traffic of the Thames highway. The boatman-hero 
is fondly attached to his craft; only the call of patriotism and slighted 
love can separate them. This applies to all Dibdin’s sea-songs. Feelings 
are not too deeply probed; ideas are not too carefully considered. They 
suppose complete understanding with that middle-class public of his. 
They all lived at a time when Britain’s sea power was rapidly expanding, 
when her commercial supremacy was hotly defended. They saw a sea- 
faring life as a high adventure and not as a trade to be followed for 
bread. And if there were such an institution as the press-gang, these 
songs did not acknowledge it. In them the only motive that took men 
to sea was disappointed passion or the nation’s cause; and all are 
praised alike, both the seaman and the magnate: 

Health to the merchants of this land! 
To stem this rude commotion 
Who nobly give, with lib’ral hand 
Still to command the ocean. 
Hearing such songs, Dibdin’s public even shared the great adventure. 
These ditties hit their mark every time. But Dibdin’s up-to-the-moment 
topicality gave him little time to polish his rhymes even if he were capable; 
even if it were desirable. For him cannons rattle and thunder rattles, not 
because he really believed they did, but because they must rhyme with 
battle. There are rhymes of his that read like translations, and operatic 
translations at that; but they are authentically his and authentically his 
audiences’ too. 

And yet they have a remarkable power. Take ‘ The Anchorsmiths ’, 
a most effective example of his descriptive faculty. The forging of the 
anchor is clearly set forth, its very purpose is stated; the roaring furnace, 
the smiths, good fellows all, actuated by the highest motives, all are there. 
Dibdin’s melody remains unchanged through all its stanzas but, as he is 
his own poet and has one simple picture in mind, he achieves a remark- 
able unity of poetry and music. Take the most famous of all his songs, 
‘Tom Bowling’, composed as a lament for the death of his sailor 
brother. The lyric makes use of nautical terms and images; read it as 
poetry and it is just a little comical, but regard it as song and it has the 
stuff of immortality. For at once poet and composer, performer and 
audience are joined—any audience. To divide Dibdin from an audience 
is to misunderstand the simplest of composers. His verses are monotonous 
to read in quantity; their sentiment is often vapid; but his turn of melody 
makes them live. Though they seldom find a place in anthologies of 
poetry, the best of them are still sung. 
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Hogarth missed the real reason of Dibdin’s predilection for sea-songs. 
Britannia ruled the waves. Britons thought of themselves as sea-dogs. 
Trafalgar and Nelson were in their ears. The theatres put on dramas of 
the sea. Novelists wrote of the sea. Not Dibdin alone, but Hook and 
Shield, Braham and Arne, wrote sea-songs. But Dibdin’s were supreme. 
It was said that they did more to recruit the Navy than all the press- 
gangs. It is probable that Dibdin created the British tar as Thackeray 
invented the stage Irishman. (How Thackeray would have loved the 
table entertainments, by the way.) Dibdin’s sailor hardly squared with 
actual fact. The realist writers of a generation later give a very different 
picture. How many of their captains are “ the darling of the crew” ? 
Yet, at the time, the idealized version was irresistible. 

Students of music would hardly turn to Dibdin’s scores for ideas. In 
all probability he would have liked to possess more technical skill. There 
is a wistful note in some of his confident declarations about giving free 
scope to his fancy and about bold violation of dogmatic rules of composi- 
tion. Some idea of his meagre scholarship can be gleaned from the three 
volumes of musical instruction which he published. One of them, 
* Music epitomized: A School Book; in which the whole science of music 
is .. . explained : . . by way of question and answer’, ran through 
twelve editions; not because of its profundity, but because of Dibdin’s 
fame and knack of wide publicity. We know that he was ever at pains 
to proclaim his full authorship of his pieces. Doubts as to this were often 
expressed, and his shallow craftsmanship as well as his casual ways did 
little to allay them. Publication of these works of instruction must have 
done something to assuage his touchiness on these points. Mind, even 
here, Dibdin had a close eye on his public. His ‘ Musical Mentor ’ was 
calculated, he averred, to assist the education of young ladies. It might 
serve the turn of the more ambitious drawing-room maiden. Since each 
chapter was headed with an old saw, it might even elevate her senti- 
ments. But it beautifully demonstrates the author’s lack of science. Let 
it speak for itself. Here is his lesson in modulation: 

I’ th’ natural key begin the air; 
The sixth and fourth F, A, and C 
Just sound, and as you go with care, 
F sharp the seventh shall lead to G, 
Let G sharp minor A explain, 
Which slightly touched, no further roam, 


But to the subject come again 
And merrily go fairly home. 


This just about summarizes Dibdin’s musicianship. It is his genius that 
cannot be so lightly assayed. The dozen songs we still sing, the fifty or 
so that are still worth the trouble of unearthing, are now shorn of his 
personal magic. The exhibitionism that lay, as we said, at the core of 
his genius, is by no means the whole of him. The songs that remain are 
a monument many might envy. 











IBSEN, GRIEG AND ‘PEER GYNT’ 


By Joun Horton 
I 


Griec was thirty-one when, near the beginning of 1874, he accepted 
Ibsen’s invitation to compose music for the stage version of ‘ Peer Gynt ’. 
He had met Ibsen for the first time at the Scandinavian Club at Rome in 
1866; the dramatist had just completed ‘ Brand’ and was already at 
work on ‘ Peer Gynt’, which, in its original form as a poetic drama, 
was to be published at Copenhagen the following year. Ibsen’s recent 
achievements had given him a firm reputation, if not in his native 
Norway, among literary circles in other European countries, and Grieg 
was glad to have his support for an application to Bjornson, in the hope 
of obtaining an appointment as conductor at the Christiania theatre 
where Bjornson was then director. Apparently Bjernson’s reply was 
delayed, and Ibsen wrote kindly to the anxious young musician (August 
24th 1866): “ . . . Whatever the outcome may be, you have no right 
to say that your whole future depends on it. No, my dear Grieg, your 
future is something greater and better than a Kapellmeister’s post”’.' 
Ibsen also showed his regard for Grieg’s talent, as well as his contempt 
for the majority of their countrymen, in these lines written in the 
composer’s album : 


Orfeus slog med Toner rene 
Aand i Vilddyr, Ild i Stene. 
Stene har vort Norge nok af ; 
Vilddyr har vi og en Flok af. 


Spil, saa Stenen spruder Grister ! 
Spil, saa Dyrehammer brister !? 


* Some time during this period an opera seems to have been projected, 
though probably without very serious intention on either side; 1t was to 
have been based on Ibsen’s ‘ Olav Liljekrands’, the last work he had 
written for the Bergen theatre before giving up his post there in 1857. 

An intermittent correspondence was kept up during the years that 
Grieg was struggling for livelihood and recognition in the uncongenial 
environment of the Norwegian capital, while Ibsen remained, a willing 
exile, in the south. An additional link between them was the composer’s 
brother John, who corresponded with Ibsen about his proposal to 
translate ‘ The Pretenders’ into German.* 

The following is the letter* in which Ibsen invited Grieg’s collabora- 
tion over ‘ Peer Gynt’. (References to lines in the Norwegian text have 
been replaced by corresponding references to the English translation by 
William and Charles Archer.) 


Dear Mr. Grieg, Dresden, January 23rd 1874. 


I send you these lines because of a plan I intend to carry out, and regarding 

which I desire to know whether you will co-operate with me. 
The matter is as follows. A third edition of ‘ Peer Gynt’ is to appear shortly 
and I intend to arrange it for performance on the stage. Will you compose the 


1. : ‘QT = , = s . 
a ee in D. Monrad Johansen, ‘ Edvard Grieg’, p. 97 (Oslo, 1934). The post was finally given 
2. Orpheus with his wondrous tones 
Roused souls in beasts, struck fire from stones. 
Of stones has Norway not a few ; 
And beasts she has in plenty too. 
Play then, that sparks from. rocks may leap! 
Play then, and pierce the brutes’ hides deep! 
*- Koht & Elias, ‘ Breve fra H. Ibsen’, 1904, Vol. I, pp. 111-13. 
4- Tbid. Vol. U1, pp. 13-15. 
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music required for this? I will explain briefly how I am thinking of arranging 
the work. 

The first act is to be kept in its present form, except for a few cuts in the dialogue. 
I want Peer Gynt’s monologue (Act I, Sc. ii, opening), treated either melodramatic- 
ally or partly as recitative. The scene at the wedding® should, with the help 
of ballet, be made more telling than in the book. A special dance-tune should be 
composed for this, and should continue in a subdued manner until the close of the 
act. 
In the second act the scene with the three saeter-girls (Act II, Sc. iii) must be 
treated musically according to the composer’s discretion, but there must be devilry 
in it! I have imagined the monologue (Act II, Sc. iv) as accompanied by har- 
monies, that is to say, as melodrama. The same applies to the scene between Peer 
and the green-clad woman (Act II, Sc. v). Similarly there should be a kind of 
accompaniment to the scenes in the hall of the Old Man of the Dovre, but here the 
dialogue is to be considerably shortened. The scene with the Boyg’is to be given 
in full and must also be provided with music. The bird voices are to be sung ; 
bell-ringing and psalm-singing are heard in the far distance. 

In the third act I need a few harmonies for the scene between Peer, the woman 
and the troll-child (Act III, Se. ii, 105-9). Similarly, I imagine a light accom- 
paniment lasting from p. 121 to the end of Act II, Sc. iv. 

Practically the whole of the fourth act is to be omitted in performance. In 
place of it I have imagined a great musical tone-painting, to depict Peer Gynt’s 
wanderings in the wide world ; American, English and French melodies might be 
heard in the course of it, as motives succeeding one another and disappeari in.* 

The chorus of Anitra and the maidens (Act IV, Sc. vi) is to be heard behind 
the curtain, in combination with the orchestra. The curtain is to rise while it is 
in progress, and one sees as in a distant vision. the tableau described in Act IV, Sc. x, 
where Solveig as a middle-aged woman sits singing in the sun outside the house. 
After her song the curtain falls slowly, while the music continues in the orchestra 
and goes on to depict the storm at sea with which the fifth act opens.’ 

The fifth act, which counts in performance as the fourth, or as an epilogue, 
must be considerably shortened. Musical accompaniment is needed from page 209 - 
to the end of the scene. The incident of the capsized boat and the churchyard scenes 
are omitted. Solveig sings (Act V, Sc. v, at end), and the postlude accompanies 
Peer Gynt’s lines (at end of scene), after which the music into the choruses 
(Se. vi). The scenes with the Button-moulder and the Old Man of the Dovre are 
shortened. In Sc. x (p. 273) the church congregation sings on its way through the 
wood ; bell-ringing and psalm-singing are heard through the music that follows, 
until Solveig’s song closes the play; then the curtain falls, while psalm-singing 
again sounds nearer and stronger. 

This is roughly my conception of the whole, and I request you to let me know 
whether you are willing to undertake the task. If you agree, I will communicate 
at once with the director of the Christiania theatre, send hirn a copy of the revised 
text and secure for us in advance the performance of the work. I intend to stipulate 
for a royalty of 400 speciesdaler to be divided equally between us. I regard it as 
certain that we may also rely on performances in Copenhagen and Stockholm. But 
I request you to treat the matter as confidential for the present and to send me a 
reply as soon as possible. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Henrik Ipsen 


Grieg’s acceptance must have been immediate,® for on February 6th 
Ibsen was able to write to Ludvig Josephson, director of the theatre, 
explaining his project and asking whether the play might be put on the 
following season.® Grieg would write the music during the following 
summer and would let Josephson have further details of the plan, so that 
the first stages of production could begin without delay. 

A point of interest is that in the same letter Ibsen refers to the new 
form of the work as a “* musical drama ”’, a somewhat naive designation 
of which the composer could hardly be expected to approve. That 
Grieg, who was himself not insensitive to literary proprieties, saw the 

5+ Rryllupseaarden : lit. the homestead where the wedding is taking place. 
6. | | . kunde klinge igjennem som vekslende og atter forsvindende motiver "’, 


7. Ibsen thus proposed to cut the Egyptian episodes entirely (Act IV, Sc, xi~xiii). 

8- His reply does not appear to have been preserved. Johansen quotes another letter to Grieg from 
Ibsen, dated February 8th, in which the composer is thanked for his acceptance of the proposal and assured 
of a free hand in choosing passages to be set to music. ‘ 

*- Koht & Elias, Vol. II, pp. 15-17. 
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humorous side of Ibsen’s assumption of the part of musico-dramatic 
dictator, is shown by some remarks he addressed in a letter to Abraham, 
of the firm of Peters, several years later. He is discussing the chances 
* Peer Gynt’ might have of succeeding on the German stage: “‘* Peer 
Gynt’ is no drama, but a dramatic poem similar to Goethe’s ‘ Faust ’. 
In the present performance (sc. at Copenhagen, 1886) more than a third 
is excised. On the other hand, a great deal of ballet has been intro- 
duced, so that now, according to Ibsen’s express intention, it has turned 
into a kind of fairy-tale ‘ Journey round the world in 80 days ’, or some- 
thing of the sort.” 

On the other hand reference to Ibsen’s original proposals will show 
that on the whole they proved workable, the principal exception being 
his idea for replacing the entire fourth act with a panoramic tone-poem 
on national themes—a conception that must have horrified poor Grieg 
when first presented to him, though he may have enjoyed it in retrospect. 
Perhaps he made haste to whisper a word in Josephson’s ear, for it was 
the latter who cast his vote against the “ tone-painting ”’ and brought 
about a compromise, as described by Ibsen himself in a letter to Hartvig 
Lassen:™ 


It is obvious that ‘ Peer Gynt ’ can only be performed on the stage in abridged 
form. When I first wrote to Grieg about the music I explained to him that I had 
imagined the fourth act as being replaced by a tone-painting depicting the contents 
and accompanied by a few tableaux-vivants, or a single tableau, representing the most 
practicable situations in the act omitted, ¢.g. Peer Gynt and the Arab Girls, Solveig 
waiting at home by the hut, &c. I informed Mr. Josephson of this plan, but he 
did not agree with me about it. On the other hand, he laid before me a proposal 
for com ing the dialogue ; his condensations seemed to me to be contrived with 
great skill, and I gave my consent to them. 


Once these preliminary obstacles to agreement had been surmounted, 
Grieg took up his task with an eagerness that was probably inspired 
rather by the external setting of the drama than by its underlying 
philosophy. Although he always held Ibsen’s work in admiration for its 
poetic qualities, he had little sympathy with the dramatist’s pessimism 
and misanthropy. But Grieg confused ethical and artistic criteria a 
great deal less than was common at the time, as may be judged from the 
following opinions expressed in a letter to Abraham:!” 

. . » The day after to-morrow we are to see Ibsen’s ‘ Hedda Gabler’ here. Like 

you, I am no admirer of it, though I am not prepared to admit that an hysterical 

woman may not be chosen as the central figure in a drama. — The artist is at liberty 


to take his material from any source, provided that he does not come into collision 
with the law. . . . It’s easier for us musicians, thank goodness. . 


With a subject and a setting like those of ‘ Peer Gynt’, however, it 
was hardly possible that two Norwegian artists, whatever their differences 
of medium, age, temperament and outlook, could fail to find common 

und of interest. Grieg had long before resolved to build upon the 
oundations of Norwegian peasant culture; but Ibsen, whose early life 
had been hard and straitened, knew that culture at first hand, whereas 
Grieg belonged to the official classes and had a more cosmopolitan back- 
ground. Ibsen acknowledged his debt to folklore in a letter to his 
publisher (August 8th 1867) :)* 

If it interests you to know it, Peer Gynt was a real person, who lived in 

Gulbrandsdal, probably at the end of the last or at the beginning of the present 

century. His name is still well known among the peasantry up there, but of his 


10 Zschinsky-Troxler, ‘ Edvard Grieg: Briefe an die Veri d iti ’ -17 zi 
seem). Lown pW . ne os an die Verleger der Edition Peters’, pp. 16-17 (Leipzig, 


1% Koht & Elias, Vol. Il, pp. 33-4. 
12. Zschinsky-Troxier, Letter dated February 23rd 1891. 
43- Koht & Elias, Vol. I, pp 151-2. 
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exploits little more is known than is to be found in Asbj@rnson’s ‘ Norske Hul- 
dreeventyr ’ (in the section ‘ Tales of the High Mountains’). Thus there was not 
much for me to build upon, but that gave me all the greater freedom. . . 


From folk-tale came not only the prototype of Peer himself, but many 
another picturesque detail in the play—the reindeer ride along the 
Gjendin edge, the story of the devil in a nutshell, the saeter-girls and the 
trolls, the great Boyg, the threadballs and the rest—all melted down and 
refashioned to greater purpose by the dramatist, as if in the button- 
mould that plays so important a part in the play. 

What made Grieg all the readier to collaborate in ‘ Peer Gynt ’ was 
the fact that the’commission reached him at one of the critical points in 
his artistic life, when for some time past he had been struggling against a 
sense of frustration, and even feared he might be approaching a state of 
complete artistic sterility. His operatic plans made in conjunc- 
tion with Ibsen had come to nothing; with a setting of ‘Arnljot Gelline ’, 
which Bjornson began to adapt for him in the summer of 1872, he got no 
farther than a few sketches, and he made little more progress with ‘ Olav 
Trygvason ’, though in this case Bjornson also seems to have been partly 
responsible for the breakdown. Grieg had managed to finish the greater 
part of the first act in piano score, but waited in vain for the remainder of 
the text. Yet when at length he told Bjernson that he was engaged on 
‘Peer Gynt’ the fiery dramatist was indignant. “ So you’re on with 
* Peer Gynt ’,”’ he wrote. ‘* I wish you joy of it! There is some scope for 
poetic music, but as a whole it is a flight from that, and is full of farcical, 
arid places you won’t get over. You’re throwing away time and energy 

. “i4 Grieg’s answer was that ‘ Peer Gynt’ was not an opera, as 
Bjernson appeared to imagine; he agreed that it was, taking it all round, 
“the most unmusical of subjects’, but pointed out that his share in it 
amounted to no more than “‘a few fragments here and there” and 
asserted that he would never have undertaken the work if he had had 
the remainder of ‘ Olav Trygvason’ to engage his attention. 

Meanwhile the composer had retired from the capital to Sandviken, 
near Bergen, and had hired a kind of pavilion or summer-house where he 
could compose undisturbed. By the end of August he was able to report 
to his friend Frants Beyer that parts of the music were finished, including 
Solveig’s songs and the scene in the Hall of the Old Man of the Dovre, 
‘“* which I literally can’t bear to listen to”. As time went on he met 
with the usual hesitations, delays and difficulties,“ and his slow rate of 
progress combined with other factors to postpone the production of the 
work for another year. Not until the summer of 1875 was the music 
orchestrated (at Fredensborg in Denmark) and even then, as we shall 
see, Grieg was not satisfied. 

The success of ‘ Peer Gynt’ on the stage and in the orchestra was 
overwhelming. It was first produced at Christiania on February 24th 
1876, neither dramatist nor composer being present, and went through 
thirty-seven performances in the same year ; its run being interrupted only 
by the destruction of the theatre by fire on January 15th 1877. In 1885 
the play was revived at Copenhagen, and Grieg took the opportunity to 
revise and rescore certain numbers, as he describes in a letter to Beyer 
(January 5th 1886): 2° Two pieces gave me great pleasure at the first 
rehearsal. They were the introduction to the second act and the scene 
with the saeter-girls. The latter you wouldn’t know again...” Later 


34- Quoted in Johansen, op. cit. See pp. 169 sz. for the history of ‘ Olav Trygvason ’. 
15- See Johansen, pp. 191-200, for a detailed account of the progress of Grieg’s work on ‘ Peer Gynt’. 
46- Quoted in Johan"en. 
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performances were staged at Christiania in 1892 by Bjorn Bjernson 
(the dramatist’s son) who played the title-part. Writing to Abraham on 
February 12th of that year, Grieg complained that he was being pestered 
for additional music, with threats that if he was unwilling to comply 
other composers would be called upon.!7 It may have been partly to 
satisfy these demands that he arranged Solveig’s song as an orchestral 
piece and made it serve as a prelude to Act III; he would be the more 
anxious to do this as an unauthorized version for strings had been 
performed a few years earlier in Rome.’* For a further series of per- 
formances at Christiania in 1902 the music was directed by Halvorsen, 
who also arranged the bridal march (‘ Brydefolget drager forbi ’) for the 
first act from Grieg’s ‘ Scenes of Peasant Life’ (Op. 19). By this time 
the play had reached Paris, and the composer himself, in spite of in- 
creasing ill-health, had been induced to travel there to conduct, since, as 
he told Abraham, there was as yet no complete and authentic score, and 
without his personal direction there would have been “eine grosse 
musikalische Blamage’’.1® The Peters full score was not published 
until the year after Grieg’s death. 

Already, however, some parts of the music had become well known to 
thousands who cared little for ‘ Peer Gynt’ and less for Ibsen. The two 


orchestral suites (Opp. 46 and 55), with their ever-increasing progeny of 


arrangements for almost every conceivable combination, as Grieg 
remarked ruefully to his publishers, except flute and trombone duet, had 
established themselves in the concert-halls of Europe and America, and 
they are still all the average music-lover (one might almost say the 
average musician) has heard of the twenty-odd numbers Grieg left. It 
is true that the suites give an imperfect idea of the music by taking it out 
of its context; but it is equally true that they helped to smooth the way 
for a more general acceptance of Ibsen’s work outside the Scandinavian 
countries, and particularly in Germany, a service that Ibsen acknow- 
ledged in a speech at Christiania in 1891, at a banquet celebrating 
the quarter of a century Grieg had spent in raising musical standards in 
the capital. 

Before considering the ‘ Peer Gynt ’ music in somewhat greater detail, 
it may be worth while to sketch subsequent relations between dramatist 
and musician. Probably it was his delight with the lovely Solveig lyrics 
that directed Grieg’s attention to other poems by Ibsen soon after ‘ Peer 
Gynt’ had entered upon its triumphant career at Christiania. The 
sequel was the set of six songs written in the spring of 1876 and published 
as Op. 12.% At least three of these may be counted among the finest of 
Grieg’s songs-—‘A Swan’, ‘ With a Waterlily’ and the hardly trans- 
latable ‘ Borte’, which has for its text one of the most pregnant and 
moving lyrics in any literature. Nina Grieg sang most of the settings to 
Ibsen himself one evening in Rome, in the spring of 1884, and “ after 
* Lille Haakon’ and especially after ‘ Jeg kaldte Dig mit Lykkebud ’?! 
and ‘Svanen’(!) the ice-crust melted, and he came with tears in his 
eyes over to the piano where we were and pressed our hands, with 
scarcely the power to say anything. He muttered something about 
comprehension .. . ”. Ibsen was then in his middle fifties, and was 
becoming more and more self-centred, cynical and misanthropic. It 


1. Zschinsky-Troxler, Letter dated February 12th 1892. 
18. Ibid. Letter dated February 27th 1886. 
1%. Jbid. April 23rd 1896. 


2. Grieg had already (1868) set ‘ Margaret's Cradle Song ’ from ‘ The Pretenders’. This was published 
as Op. 15 No. 1, and is the * Little Haakon’ Nina sang to Ibsen. 


31. “ I called thee my messenger of joy ’’ (‘ Stambogsrim”) Op. 15 No. 1. 
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has been suggested® that his hypercritical nature inhibited Grieg in the 
composition of ‘ Peer Gynt’, though it may be argued that the com- 
poser’s own disposition was such as to account sufficiently for the time 
and tears he had to spend over the writing of the “ few fragments ” 
Nina Grieg found Ibsen “ habitually cold and inaccessible ’**, and time 
brought about no genuine warmth of friendship such as the Griegs 
enjoyed with that genial extrovert, Bjornson. Ibsen returned to settle at 
Christiania in 1891, but there was to be no further collaboration of any 
artistic importance. ‘‘ Ibsen was here yesterday ’’, writes Grieg (June 
19th 1893). “‘ He is going to complete an opera text for me— Eine 
Nordische Heerfahrt ’—from material he has already used in a play; it 
is certainly well adapted for music.”** It need hardly be said that this 
shared the fate of the rest of Grieg’s operatic projects. 


The prelude to Act I (‘I sm gaarden’) serves more than one 
purpose. It portrays ini aspects of Peer’s character—his impctuosity, 
his irresponsibility and his reckless optimism; it sketches in the Norwegian 
background of the first three acts and the last; and, more immediately, it 
provides the setting for the bridal scene, with its imitations of the fele or 
peasant fiddle. The energetic opening exhibits some typical Griegian 
traits—the square-cut two- and four-bar phrases, the dotted rhythms, the 
melodic prominence of mediant and leading note, the short figures 
repeated ‘with slight variation of outline in the manner of folk-music. 
This section breaks off abruptly with a stopped horn note, and the 
melody of Solveig’s song is introduced for the first time by clarinet, oboe 
and flute. Suddenly a solo viola (behind the curtain) breaks in with a 
halling, using ornaments, double stops and other characteristics of the 
traditional fele style. Grieg was later to get to know this tradition more 
thoroughly through the playing of Knut Dale as noted down by 
Halvorsen and transcribed for piano by Grieg in the ‘ Slaatter’ (Op. 72). 
After a few bars the halling breaks off, giving place to a single phrase of 
Solveig’s song, repeated with poignant effect in a new key and with 
enriched harmonies. The viola again strikes in, this time with a 
springdans, the triple-time counterpart of the halling and like it closing 
with the customary drooping cadence. The final phrase of Solveig’s song 
is heard on flute, oboe and strings, and is taken up in a sudden crescendo 
by most of the orchestra, the effect being enhanced by an abrupt shift to 
a remote key. This flare-up dies down again at once, and a premonitory 
drum-roll becomes audible. An extended version of the opening section 
completes the prelude, towards the end of which the curtain rises to show 
Peer coming down the hillside near his mother’s house, with Aase herself 
in angry pursuit. There is little pretension to formal unity in this music, 
but here at least Grieg’s mosaic-like methods of construction justify 
themselves by the colour and dramatic propriety of the result. 

Before the wedding scene itself (Act I, Sc. ii) was inserted, in later 
productions, Halvorsen’s orchestration of the piano piece ‘ Bryderfelget 
drager forbi’ (Op. 19 No. 2). As might be expected, the transcription 
abounds in subtleties of bowing and is altogether a most competent piece 
of work. We have seen that it was Halvorsen who took down from Knut 
Dale his rendering of the peasant dances or slaatler at Grieg’s request; 

#2. Yvonne Rokseth, ‘ Grieg’ (Rieder, Paris, N.D. [1933]). 


%3- Zschinsky-Troxler, op. cit., p. 50, footnote. 


%. Jhid. Letter to Abraham, p. 50. basa Fs in German, Grieg gives the title as stated. The usual 
English translation is ‘ The Warriors in Helge! the original is ‘th oustiees paa Helgeland.’ Ibsen's 
drama of that title was published in 1558, and first acted in 1861. It was founded on saga steratere. 


25. This piece was published as a piano duet by Lose of Copenhagen (Op. 23). 
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and Halvorsen himself made effective use of the traditional style in his 
‘ Fossegrimen ’ music. Grieg suggests rather than imitates the fele in the 
two dances, halling and springdans, to which he has already alluded in the 
prelude to this act. He now gives them in more complete form to a solo 
violin. The Aalling is played first during the second scene, when Peer, 
discomfited by the Smith, is turning homeward but halts at the sound of 
the dance beginning at Haegstad. In the next scene the violinist must 
be placed in the wings near to the actor impersonating the fiddler on the 
stage, who plays on the Hardangerfele in the background of the scene 
amid a group of dancers. The girls stand in admiration around a boy 
who is showing his prowess in the dance by kicking the rafters—a much- 
envied feat betokening strength and virility. The halling presently 
changes to the springdans which, being social rather than spectacular, 
soon engages the whole company; though Peer, it will be remembered, 
cannot secure a partner. 

Grieg’s sense of the dramatic in terms of orchestral colouring is 
nowhere better displayed than in the music to Act II. Two of the pieces 
are well known through being included in the orchestral suites. ‘ The 
Abduction of the Bride and Ingrid’s Lament ’, which forms the prelude 
to this act, emphasizes by vivid contrasts of tone-colour the conflict of 
personalities in the drama: Peer’s half-crazy lust, the bride’s despair, the 
vengeful anger of her relatives; while at the same time it strikes the 
hearer with a breath of chill air from the mountain-side at dawn. Before 
the first performance Grieg wrote detailed notes for the guidance of 
Hennum, who was in charge of the music at the theatre, and with 
reference to this Prelude he was quite explicit: 

As a general principle much stress must be laid on the contrasts, since different 
characters are here portrayed. The Andante represents Ingrid, who laments, 
towards the close, imploringly, even threateningly ; and the Allegro furioso Peet Gynt, 


who tells her to go to the devil! The entry of the horn in the Andante introduces 
the demonic element afterwards present in the singing of the saeter-girls. 


The piece begins with a minor version of the opening of the prelude to 
Act I—a theme which we have already suggested may be identified with 
the impetuous side of Peer’s disposition; here it breaks off as if in disgust 
and is answered by ominous trumpet and stopped horn calls—hinting, as 
Grieg says, at the calls of the saeter-girls—with a kettledrum roll like 
distant thunder among the mountains. The same contrast between a 
passionate human utterance and a remote, mysterious reply is repeated, 
and then—again in powerful contrast—the strings begin the lament, 
whose broad phrases seem to be woven in the blacks, whites and scarlets 
of Norwegian peasant handicraft. It is rare for Grieg to achieve so 
sustained and eloquent a flow of melody. But the most original stroke 
has yet to come. After rising to a climax the lament sinks down to a 
reiterated dominant pedal, until all life seems about to ebb away from 
the music; when suddenly the drum rhythm flares up and accelerates, 
and the orchestra breaks out anew with the wild ejaculation that began 
the prelude. The theatrical sense shown in the passage is excellent; 
unfortunately, as so often with Grieg, the effect is impaired by repetition. 
In the closing bars the drum again suggests some malignant force in the 
background. Here, as in certain other passages in the ‘ Peer Gynt’ 
music, one feels a hint of the methods of Sibelius; and it is most probable 
that the latter was influenced in his youth by hearing the music of his 
older Norwegian contemporary. 

In the scene with the saeter-girls (Act II, Sc. iii) Grieg certainly did 
his best to satisfy Ibsen’s desire for devilry. The fifths and octaves of the 


*8- The quotations from Grieg’s letter to Hennum are translated from Johansen, ‘ Edvard Grieg ’. 
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girls’ shrill cries, already foreshadowed in the prelude, may well be 
founded on actual calls heard up in the mountains by the composer on 
his Jotenheim tours. The cold rarefied atmosphere of the heights is 
suggested by the orchestration—bare fifths again, on horns, upper 
woodwind and strings, the latter éremolando. In such a setting the girls 
are invested with a supernatural quality, as if transformed into beings 
already more than halfway to trolldom. Grieg emphasizes this by 
keeping Peer, whose humanity is never lost sight of, whether in aspira- 
tion or in failure, on a different emotional and spiritual plane from the 
girls. His words are spoken, theirs are sung, or rather chanted; and even 
when joining in the wild, abandoned dance at the close he remains 
outside the ultimate enchantment of their unhallowed song, as he later 
refuses to become completely subject to the Old Man of the Dovre. The 
closing section of the scene is vividly orchestrated; in particular, there is 
an arresting figure reiterated by horns and trumpets with uplifted bells, 
which reminds us of the “* Nordic” ritual dance in ‘ Olav Trygvason ’. 
The composer wrote careful recommendations for the production of this 
scene also: 


This is a dangerous piece, which will either make a really bad effect or an 
absolutely splendid one, wild and devilish and sensual, all according to how the 
participants sing and act. Here is precisely one of those places where I think the 
music ceases to be music. The saeter-girls must cry out the first “‘ Trond of the 
Valfjeld |!” as it were into one another’s mouths. They must at this point address, 
not the audience, but the mountain scene around them. Later they must simply 
declaim the text clearly; that is the main thing, and they must also not stand 
still a moment, but circle around Peer Gynt in mad lust, with gradually increasing 
excitement. A difficulty will of course arise through the actors being so much 
occupied on the stage that little of their attention can be given to the baton without 
detriment to the situation. Before Peer Gynt’s line “‘ Where are the boys then?” it 
is necessary to work out the last “ When the boys are lacking one plays with trolls ” 
with regard to the ritardando, delivery of the text and accuracy, and in particular 
the last word “ Trolls” must be fitted in both with the string bowings and the 
voice-parts, so that the succeeding fz is made both savage and rough. Then comes 
the laughter, which must sound quite witch-like and is accompanied by music and 
gesture—even more the second time and most of all the third time. After that I 
suggest that Peer Gynt comes right up to the footlights and the girls after him, so 
that the audience can grasp everything they have to say. But Peer Gynt must 
leap into the midst of the former for the first time at the allegro vivace 3-8. In the 
final guasi presto the orchestra has its turn, and if this passage has justice done to it 
I think it should sound absolutely diabolical. Regarding the scene as a whole I 
would beg you to get on in collaboration with yourself, to do his best with 
it. Of course you will have a bad time with the singing, because women ne 
ex professo account it beneath their dignity to sing such stuff, as they don’t gather 
any laurels thereby, and actresses, I suppose, haven't the vocal resources. But 
there must be life in it—that’s the main thing ! 


For the close of the scene with the green-clad troll-woman, when 
Peer rides off on the boar’s back, there are a few bars of grotesque music 
of no particular interest. The following scene is laid in the Hall of the 
Old Man of the Dovre. The music associated with it is of course one of 
the most indispensable of orchestral war-horses; but of the tens of 
thousands who listen to it year in, year out, how many realize that, just 
as the bass of the Toreador’s song in ‘ Carmen’ “ has a tune to it”’, so 
‘In the Hall of the Mountain King’ has words to it? The familiar 
opening, with the stopped horn signal and the alternating phrases of 
cellos with basses and bassoons, forms an introduction to the scene. At 
the direction pia vivo( ff) the curtain rises to show the Old Man of the 
Dovre on his throne, the older trolls singing and the younger ones dancing 
threateningly about Peer. The dance grows wilder, the cries of “ Slay 
him! ” fiercer; and it is these cries that give significance to the pairs of 
crotchets, separated by rests and pauses, in the last dozen bars of the 
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movement. During the pauses the trolls make various unpleasant 
suggestions for the treatment of the intruder, and all these sung and 
shouted ejaculations are so essential to the rhythmic scheme of the piece 
that it is hardly intelligible without them, The final chord, by the way, 
is not accompanied by the collapse of the Dovre hall, as is sometimes 
stated; that comes later. Nor is this chord the true climax so much as 
the command of the Old Man of the Dovre, shouted at the top of his 
voice: ‘‘ Ice to your blood! ’’—at which the trolls quake and shrink away 
from Peer. We are still only at the beginning of the scene as Ibsen 
originally wrote it. 

The dance of the king’s daughter, to her sister’s strumming on the 
Dovre harp, is supplied with more grotesque music scored for full 
orchestra supplemented by harp, pianoforte and xylophone. Over a 
tonic-and-dominant bass the melody parodies a tarantella in which the 
sharpened fourth of the scale constantly intrudes the interval generally 
described by medieval musicians as “ diabolic”’. At the end, where the 
dancer strikes an ungainly attitude, the oboe suggests in a falling phrase 
the conventional close of the slaatter fiddlers. Grieg wrote of this scene: 
** The music must be an absolute parody. The cowbell can of course be 
replaced by triangle. The piece must begin pp and gradually increase.”’ 
An arrangement of this movement for piano duet was published by Lose 
of Copenhagen as part of Op. 23, and it also originally ended the second 
orchestral suite.*? 

The scene in the Dovre hall ends with Peer’s maltreatment at the 
hands of the trolls and his escape. This episode is set as a melodrama, 
the malevolent shrieks of the troll-pack and Peer’s despairing cries being 
heard against a version of the Dovre hall theme in diminution. The 
movement increases in excitement up to the moment when Peer calls 
upon his mother for help. Thereupon, above a discordant mutter of 
cello and bass G sharps and horn D’s, a church bell tolls in the distance, 
growing clearer until the trolls, terrified at the holy sound, take flight, 
while the mountain palace falls about them. The musical means 
employed here are conventional but effective; particularly striking is the 
sudden drop of a semitone, with a big crescendo and a crash on the gong, 
that marks the transition from the interior of the mountain to the hillside 
without, where, in darkness and mist, Peer finds himself struggling with 
the Great Boyg. This scene also is treated as melodrama. The composer 
admitted that there was little musical interest in the piece: “ Here, of 
course, there is no question of music, but only of seeing that the harmonies 
sound as hollow and dead as possible.”” The grey colouring of tremolando 
strings, horns and low dissonant bassoon notes helps to suggest the 
monster’s intangibility. The bird voices are represented by a choir that 
recites on a note ascending gradually with the increasing emotional 
tension up to the point where church bells, psalm singing and organ 
tones rout the forces of evil. 

According to Grieg’s letter to Monastier-Schroeder the original 
prelude to the third act was ‘ The Death of Aase’; but this position in 
the Peters score is occupied by a strange little piece, in which phrases in 
austere unison on the strings are answered by horns in four-part harmony. 
Again there is a hint of Sibelius. 

As an optional prelude before the third scene of this act, where Peer 
finishes the hut in the forest clearing and Solveig comes to him over the 
snow, Grieg arranged Solveig’s song for woodwind, horns, harp and strings. 


on See letter from Grieg to Monastier-Schroeder, April Ist 1905, given in translation in the 1929 edition 
of Finck: ‘Grieg and his Music.” (Finck, by the way, falls into the common error about the ending of ‘ In the 
Hall of the Mountain King '—sce p. 131.) For Grieg’s difficulties over finding a satisfactory ending to the 
second orchestral suite see Zschinsky-Troxler: Letter dated March 20th 1892. 
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The beautiful ‘ Death of Aase ’ is directed to be played twice: once 
before the scene begins and again (if possible behind the scenes) from the 
point where Peer begins his fantastic description of his mother’s arrival 
at Soria Moria Castle. Does St. Peter dare to refuse her admission ? 
The Almighty will override him: ‘“‘ Mother Aase shall enter free.” And 
there the sound of the muted strings, which has been going on softly 
behind all the wild nonsense, suddenly ceases. Peer looks round and 
realizes that the journey is indeed over. This heart-searching movement 
is more than an elegy on an old woman’s death: it weeps over the end of 
childhood’s make-believe, of the world of legend and fantasy in which 
Peer and Aase have learnt to forget the unhappy realities of life; and it 
sings a farewell to Norway. 

With the opening of the second part of the play (Act IV) we have a 
change of scene. The lovely ‘ Morning Mood’ that begins the first 
orchestral suite was originally intended as a prelude to the fifth scene of 
this act and to depict early morning in the desert. In its present position 
the title is a misnomer, as the first scene of the act takes place towards 
sunset. Little more need or can be said about this justly popular move- 
ment, except to direct attention to a phrase of five notes (cellos, third bar 
after B in the score) which reappears, perhaps intentionally, in the storm 
scene (prelude to Act V—-see first violins 6 bars before B). It was at this 
point in ‘ Morning Mood’ that Grieg imagined the sun breaking from 
the clouds. 

The short scene (Act IV, Sc. v) in which a Thief and a Receiver meet 
to divide their spoil, is set as an operatic duet that strikes one as a little 
quaint, though is is perhaps as good a way as any of handling an episode 
whose dramatic purpose is sufficiently plain: to help in creating the 
background of oriental fantasy against which Peer’s own fertile imagina- 
tion is now about to play, to represent yet another solution of the problem 
of ‘* being oneself”? and—to provide Peer with a horse! The hoof-beats 
of this animal of course furnish the rhythmic basis of the piece. 

The ‘Arabian Dance ’ stands in the second orchestral suite, minus its 
chorus of dancing-girls, as a more ambitious though less charming 
counterpart of Anitra’s solo dance in the first suite. Unlike the latter, 
however, it is scored for full orchestra with an ample percussion section. 
Once again, as in the dance of the Dovre-king’s daughter, Grieg pro- 
duces a bizarre effect by flavouring the music with a dash of modality, 
using the scale of C major with Bp. Strident unison and octave passages 
alternate with delicately scored successions of thirds. A two-part chorus 
of girls’ voices hails Peer as a prophet; but the singing is not indispensable, 
even on the stage. Grieg expresses the wish that each of the dancing 
girls shall have her own tambourine, “‘ since that would be closest to the 
sound intended. I heard something of the kind last winter and it 
sounded splendid. They must take care that the strokes fall exactly 
together... . The deep bassoons and big drum must sound quite 
Turkish ’”. The middle section of the dance, in the relative minor, is to 
be danced, and sung if possible, by Anitra alone. Here Grieg reduces 
the orchestra to the dimensions employed in Anitra’s other and better- 
known dance—that is, to strings and triangle; and the sinuous melody, 
accompanied by the pizzicato of divided second violins, violas and basses, 
and by the expressive and partly canonic counter-theme on the cellos, is 
one of Grieg’s happiest ideas. 

While oriental colouring is obviously the chief aim in the ‘Arabian 
Dance’, its companion—the ‘Anitra’s Dance’ of the concert-hall— 
belongs rather, in its skilful and refined workmanship, to what has been 
termed the Danish element in Grieg’s style: its brothers and sisters are 
the baroque dances of the Holberg Suite and certain of the Lyric Pieces 
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for piano, such as ‘ Grandmother’s Minuet’ (Op. 68 No.2). In the 
score it is marked Tempo di mazurka. 

The remaining piece in the “Arabian” group is the serenade Peer 
sings to lute accompaniment as he sits in the moonlight outside Anitra’s 
tent (Act IV, Sc. vii). In general style it follows the pattern of Pedrillo’s 
serenade in ‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’, which can hardly help 
being the model for such things.* 

One may imagine Grieg turning with some relief from the paint-and- 
canvas deserts and palm-trees of Josephson’s Orient, and following Ibsen 
and Peer back to Norway. Ibsen’s drama is more genuinely symphonic 
in structure than anything Grieg ever achieved in dutiful allegiance to 
his Leipzig mentors; and in the fifth act we have the dramatic counter- 
part of the symphonic recapitulation. But Grieg was first and always a 
lyricist, and while we may harmlessly divert ourselves by imagining what 
a Norwegian Sibelius or (if such a thing really can be imagined) a 
Norwegian Richard Strauss might have produced out of the Peer Gynt 
story, there can be few who would not give a wilderness of symphonic 
poems for the bright treasures of song that Grieg hangs on the fir-trees in 
these closing scenes. Already, before the desert episodes were at an end, 
he had aided poet and producer in carrying out one of the most poignant 
strokes in all dramatic literature. Originally Ibsen had ended Peer’s 
soliloquy (Act IV, Sc. ix), in which he discards his oriental costume and 
declares his intention of turning from the present to the past, breaking 
with all ties of friendship and thenceforth judging the world from the 
standpoint of the historian or philosopher, with the words “And women 
—they are an inconstant race’. He was then to leave the stage, while 
the scene changed to a sunlit clearing in a northern forest, and a hut 
where a middle-aged woman spins and sings “‘ I will await thee, as I 
promised of old’’. In the production at Christiania, however, it was 
arranged that Peer should remain on the scene, lost in thought, while 
the vision of Solveig appeared like a desert mirage to confound his words. 

The song itself, on Grieg’s own testimony, owes something to folk 
melody, and the humming section is said to be characteristic of peasant 
singing to this day; a song will begin spontaneously with the humming 
of a single voice, others joining in until the song becomes articulate in 
words. It is also probable, however, that the general conception of the 
song was put into Grieg’s mind by Kjerulf’s setting of Synneve’s song 
from Bjernson’s folk novel, ‘ Synneve Solbakken’, which begins (in 
accordance with the context of the story) with the gentle humming of a 
melody not unlike the prelude played by violins and violas before 
Solveig’s song. In the letter to Hennum, from which several quotations 
have already been made, Grieg discusses some practical problems of 
performance: 


Once, in a weak moment, I noted in the score that if the actress should be unable 
to execute the humming section, it should be taken over by a solo clarinet, while 
the actress could go on with her spinning as long as it lasted. But I have quite 
given up that idea, first and foremost because it won’t do for her to spin in 3-4 
time, secondly because the humming is part of the character of the song, and lastly 
because the originality of the ~ goes overboard. You will therefore simply have 
to rehearse the humming with the actress. It is not technically difficult and can 
be sung quietly. The whole song must be in keeping with folk-music style. 


The scoring is for flutes, clarinets and muted strings. Another version 
of the same song is introduced into the fifth scene of the last act, when, 
after his onion-peeling soliloquy, Peer comes upon the hut in the forest. 
Solveig is now an old woman, but her song of constancy and hope is still 


%. The Serenade was published separately, for voice with piano accompaniment, by Hansen of 
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the same. Grieg leaves the melody unaccompanied this time, trans- 
posing it a tone lower as if to suggest the ageing voice of the singer. 

‘ Peer Gynt’s Homecoming’, the’prelude to the fifth act, and also 
one of the movements of the second orchestral suite, is a large-scale storm 
picture, heavily indebted to the ‘ Flying Dutchman ’ overture, especially 
in its “ fate”? motive of fourths and fifths and in its surging chromatics. 
A possible allusion to a phrase in ‘ Morning Mood ’ (prelude to Act IV) 
has already been pointed out. 

The eerie scene on the heath, among the stumps of trees charred by a 
forest fire, is set as an elaborate melodrama, with a hidden choir to repre- 
sent the voices of the dead leaves, the dewdrops and the broken straws 
that symbolize the accusations of Peer’s conscience awakening him to 
realization of his wasted life. Grieg again makes use of the device already 
employed in the choruses of the Boyg scene; the “ reciting note ”’ rises 
semitone by semitone from A to D%, as the account against Peer mounts 
up, and this, with the organ accompaniment standing in relief against a 
restless orchestral background and interludes, heightens the liturgical 
character of the scene—a kind of paraphrase of the “ Dies irae ”’, trans- 
formed from the universal to the individual. A climax of dread is 
reached at the cry of the broken straws: “ Saa faar du nok!” (“ Then is 
thy doom ’’), at which Peer flees, but is followed by the echo of his 
mother’s voice, while the music of her death-scene creeps in to fore- 
shadow Peer’s own hopeless end. The scene dissolves into the mists in 
which it began. 

Apart from a chorale for the church-goers to sing on the path through 
the wood as they go to their Whitsun service, only one piece remains to 
be considered—the lovely cradle song Solveig sings to the aged, erring 
Peer at the very close of the drama. It is hard to understand how anyone 
could have set himself to “ translate ” the words of Ibsen’s lyric, even via 
the German version, without looking up their context in the play; but 
there seems to be no other way of accounting for the ineptitude of the 
English words to be found in the Peters edition of the song. Unfor- 
tunately none of the better-known English translations of the complete 
drama seem to have taken Grieg’s music into account, with the result 
that it is difficult for an English singer to find a version that both makes 
goocl sense and fits the music. As to manner of performance, we have 
once again Grieg’s own directions as a guide: “I hope the strings will 
here play smoothly, quietly and beautifully, and I hope the actress will 
sing gently and intimately, and then at the close more strongly and 
fully.”2® Grieg regarded it as of supreme dramatic importance that the 
ff should be maintained up to the last note of the voice part, and not 
relaxed in a sentimental diminuendo. At this point the scene is to be 
flooded with sunlight, while the: orchestra prolongs the moment of 
exaltation. It is a moment of triumph, not of resignation. Peer is at 
last an emperor. 


wv. FP Grieg’s instructions to Hennum it appears that he originally intended organ and voices (? the 
cmssale) to be bend again touants the end of the Laliaby. This, too, was Ibsen’s plan as set forth in his first 
letter on the subject. 
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THE NATURE OF MEDIEVAL MUSIC 


By G. S. BepBRooK 


Our knowledge of the early ages of European music must, in a large 
number of cases, be taken from the printed examples as given in our 
histories of music, and even if a student diligently follows all the spe- 
cialized and most up-to-date collections of medieval compositions, he is 
still judging them from the printed notation, with which is associated a 
multitude of preconceived notions. The mere fact that they are put into 
modern notation makes very little difference, for with certain modifica- 
tions the same prejudices will still apply. In our own times (after 1700), 
performances of the written notation are slightly more reliable where, by 
repetition and experience, we can assess something of the original music al 
thought. But the music of the medieval world is largely a closed book, 
and it is really beyond the modern interpreter, with all his skill and 
knowledge, to reproduce a music buried for six or seven hundred years. 
Even after repeated readings of this music, it is still difficult to arrive 
at a definite conception of how it should sound. 

Up to the present the labours of scholars have in the main been under- 
taken from (a) the historical, (b) the notational and (c) the structural 
points ofview. The historical standpoint is as interesting as it is instructive, 
the notational is as necessary as it is difficult, while the structural aspect, 
and the general attempts to define the various musical forms, have 
been a primary occupation from the very carliest researches. But 
music in practice does not always tally with music in print, and few 
students have ever even troubled to try out a transcribed example at the 


piano with any degree of persistence. The inner essence of a piece of 


music is rarely revealed on paper alone, for much actual aural experience 
is necessary before a really sympathetic understanding of the music can 
be attained. 


To elucidate the nature of any music it is necessary to make use of 


four categories, namely (a) the manner of performance, (b) the quality 
of tone, (c) the rhythmic content and (d), to some degree, the accuracy 
and smoothness of the performance (i.e. executional technique). 

Taking (c) first, there is no reason to believe that such a fundamental 
instinct as the sense of rhythm was not present among medieval 
musicians, ecclesiastical or secular, even though most of their music 
remained unbarred for centuries. Even in the most contrapuntal music 
of the Netherlands a form of rhythm is quite perceptible. ‘The mensura- 
list rhythm (i.e. the six rhythmic modes), although based on verse metre, 
is often strongly rhythmic, and the long melismatic passages of the songs 
of the Italian “Ars Nova ”’, although unmodern in phrase, fit perfectly 
well into the modern bar-structure. In the last resort, we can only 
grasp the rhythmic style intuitively in the face of our lack of knowledge 
and the breakdown of our customary interpretative methods. In most 
cases we are probably completely incapable of obtaining the right style 
of rhythm, 

The manner of performance and quality of tone, (a) and (b), which 
is the essence of the whole situation, raises a great many questions. These 
can be approached from two main angles: (a) the type of composition 
and (b) the way in which the original manuscript is arranged. 

The type of composition, for our special purposes, can be divided into 


(i) Solo or monodic songs and instrumental pieces. 
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(ii) Polyphonic compositions, secular or sacred; which can again be 
divided into three main categories, 
(a) Compositions which are purely vocal 
(b) Compositions which are partially vocal (that is containing 
parts without texts) and 
(c) those that are completely textless; thought by many authori- 
ties to be instrumental. 


With the monodic works (i) the matter is comparatively simple, 
though not so simple as to exclude certain unexpected difficulties. Thus, 
as far as the manner of performance goes, we know that an ordinary 
Trouvére song has at any rate to be sung; which with practice and under- 
standing we can do with fairly satisfactory results. The same applies to 
the much rarer, but supposedly instrumental estampie (as in Bibl. Nat, 
Fr, 884, &c.), which more likely than not was played on a v'elle; yet no 
doubt this could be fairly successfully reproduced on a carefully recon- 
structed vielle built from ancient models. The solo song, however, is 
often said to have been accompanied on a harp, lute, vielle or psaltery, 
which would considerably add to its tone-quality. Accompaniment in 
those days was probably different from our own, and may have occurred 
as a sort of wavering descant above the voice, much as in certain eastern 
music. Or again it may, as in eastern practices, have been elaborated 
as a kind of ornate decoration or variant of the theme, in unison, or at an 
octave above the voice. Tinctoris (c. 1480) speaks of “ accompanying ” 

r “ decorating ” a song or ballade on the lyra. 

The question of eastern practices brings us to an important point 
seldom expressed by the average historian. It is more than possible, tor 
instance, that the various contacts with the East, through the Moors of 
Spain, through the Saracens during the Crusades, and through other 
influences, gave rise to the general art of the Troubadours, as well as 
their usual accompanying instruments like the lute, psaltery, rebec and 
vielle, including, possibly, the arts attached to them. In fact, to separate 
East from West too thoroughly in the early days of Europe would be an 
inexactitude, for many practices, probably common to both before the 
Greek and Roman eras, were no doubt continued, in secular art at least, 
apart from the ecclesiastical developments of the early Middle Ages. 
Although no concrete evidence is available, except perhaps from certain 
Arabic sources, it is not so very incorrect to say that up to 1400 the 
secular art of Europe was a sort of proportional mixture of eastern and 
western styles. Paul H. Lang’ mentions that the singing in those days 
was probably somewhat falsetto in style, stating that even the shape of 
the features in medieval pictures seems to bear this out. The melismatic 
passages and ornamentations in many of their songs, especially among 
Florentine composers like Francesco Landini, are strangely reminiscent 
of eastern flavour, though no one would be so bold as to be affirmative 
about it. 

The modern methods of Arabian accompaniment have particular 
interest for us, as they have probably remained unchanged throughout 
the centuries (i.e. from the time when they may have influenced the 
medieval practices). Thus the Arabian and Persian accompaniment of 
lute and fiddle, or lute and psaliery and fiddle, so similar to medieval 
groupings, always play in unison or at an octave with the voice, This is 
usually done as an individual variant or decoration of the theme, either 
collectively or individually, throughout the singing, or in between the 
verses to give relief to the singer. Sometimes each instrument takes its 


1. * Music in Western Civilization ’ (Dent, London, 1042). 
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turn to make its own decoration of the melody. This individual decora- 
tive embellishment of a theme is known in both ancient and modern 
Arabian countries as a “ glos’’. It also occurs in many other eastern 
countries, where the instrument often follows the voice in an imitative or 
ornamental descant. The singer, of course, frequently varies the tune 
according to his own fancy. 

It is not known to what extent the medieval musicians altered or 
improvised upon their parts, save perhaps in the ecclesiastical descant 
which was popular at one period. Troubadour songs are simple yet 
compact, and it is hardly to be imagined that much more could be added 
to the ornate songs of the Florentine “‘Ars Nova” composers. They are 
more likely just a recording of what normally took place among all 
cultured singers. There seem to be hints of short instrumental interludes 
between the verses, as well as longer passages at the beginning and end 
of the verses that might easily have been instrumental. Otherwise very 
little information about actual vocal performance has yet come to light. 
It is assumed, of course, that in ensemble singing the unadorned melody 
was retained, as when Boccaccio tells us in the ‘Decameron’ that all the 
assembly “‘ joined in”’ the singing. H. G. Farmer gives an instance* 
from the golden age of Arabia (c. 800), where thirty lutes all played the 
same melody, during which a famous musician pointed out that one was 
out of tune» which surely points to a lack of individual variation in the 
melody. 

On turning to the polyphonic development of the Middle Ages, 
where East definitely leaves West, at least in its progress, we come closer 
within the true domain of purely European musical art. Although 
reference to the Orient must not be forgotten, our main attention must 
now be directed to the study of the truly medieval practices as we know 
them.: Lei us first discuss the different aspects of the purely vocal music. 

The first thing to look into with regard to music initially intended 
for voices (iia) (though it must be remembered that they may have 
been substituted by instruments, as in the sixteenth century) is the 
number of voices that originally took part in them. In works like the 
medieval organum, conductus and motet too many performers were an 
impossibility, from the mere fact that they could not have all read from 
a single lectern, however large; for it is very unlikely that they all had 
scrolls. Large combinations, either of voices or instruments, were prob- 
ably unknown in those days; the large choirs and bands seem to spring 
from the cupidity of wealthy merchants and noblemen in the later 
Middle Ages, whose one aim was to enrich their courts with ever- 
increasing pomp and grandeur. For this reason it is best to look upon 
the choral music of the so-called Notre Dame period more as chamber 
music than anything else. It is possible that in the three-part composi- 
tions previously mentioned no more than three persons took part, or 
certainly not more than six or nine. Most pictures of the time, if they 
are at all correct, usually show about five or six singers round a single 
lectern, which would appear to be quite appropriate. Only with the 
so-called Burgundian or Franco-Flemish schools in the fifteenth century, 
with their pseudo-Renaissance tendencies, do we approach anything like 
modern times. In the secular motets of the thirteenth century and the 
three-part works of the Italian and French “Ars Nova ” (madrigals and 
ballads, &c.), as well as in polyphonic chansons of the fifteenth century, 
a large number of voices is hardly to be expected. Singers appeared to 
have had scrolls that could not have been duplicated too often, which 


*. * History of Arabian Music’ (Luzac, London, 1929). 
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naturally limited their numbers; for it is hardly credible that they 
should have learnt these complicated works by heart. It is not known to 
what extent their parts were doubled, or what parts were doubled or 
substituted by instruments, but it must have been rarely that performers 
of these secular works exceeded half a dozen. 

One of the puzzles of the Middle Ages is she frequent occurrence of 
textless parts (iib). In fact it is amazing how high a percentage of 
works there are in which at least one of the parts is completely without 
text. It is supposed by many that these might be instrumental. A text- 
less passage, however, need not necessarily imply the use of instruments. 
It must be remembered that Walter, Odington stated that a certain 
illustration of a Rondellus should be sung “ cum lettera vel sine”. 
Again, there are some parts which are only partially textless, that is with 
only the opening words or syllables. Of such occurrences there are two 
interpretations. They could either be (a) vocalized, i.e. on some initial 
syllable or other or (b) memorized through constant association, as in 
the plainsong tenor, from which so much was drawn. 

Concerning this matter there is some useful information to be gained 
from an examination of the actual way in which the manuscripts were 
written. First, however, let us tabulate some of the chief compositions 
where these textless parts occur: 


TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 
Organum Purum: tenor with elongated syllables; no text in upper 


parts. 
Conductus ; only tenor with rhythmic text; upper parts completely 
wordless. 


Moiet : tenor only contains title of plainsong or song from which it 
was taken. The upper voices are worded, and often have a 
separate or conflicting text of their own. 


It seems that the upper voices of the organum may have imitated the 
syllables of the tenor voice, since all the voices were written in score form, 
one above the other. The long duration of the tenor notes, however, has 
led many to think that they must have been performed instrumentally, 
in spite of the fact that Odington said that they were to be sung “ autem 
tremule teneatur ”’. 

The conductus is also in score form, tempting one to assume that 
upper textless parts were similarly treated. The tenor of the conductus, 
though, is written in metrical verse, which, owing to the complexity of 
the whole, in spite of a certain unity of rhythm running throughout the 
parts, would make it very difficult to read. Dom Anselm Hughes offers 
some solution when he says that the upper parts may have been vocalized 
on the initial syllable of the tenor, quoting an instance in his ‘ Worcester 
Medieval Harmony’ where the scribe has deliberately erased some 
words in an upper part of a conductus which should have been put in a 
tenor; thus showing that the upper voices were not intended to imitate 
the text of the tenor, as is often supposed. This kind of scoring, with the 
text written only in the bottom part, was continued in many sacred 
works throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Even the two- 
part carols of fifteenth-century England were written in this manner, so 
that this method would seem to have been used to save the effort of re- 
writing. Its arrangement, however, must have made performance 
difficult, as the parts were often far from being perpendicular ; unless the 
placing of syllables were fairly free in the music of these early ages. 

The motets, on the other hand, are not written in score form, but 
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arranged with the upper voices separated from the tenor (which is 
usually written at the bottom of the page). Sometimes the two upper 
voices are written on opposite pages, as in the Bamberg MSS., or even 
under the same stave, but the tenor is always separate from them. I 
shall say more of this later. The tenor parts may have been sung from 
memory, since all the plainsong melodies were supposed to be known by 
heart, only the initial texts giving the cue. This would also apply to the 
probably well-known songs from which certain motet tenors were taken. 
The division into rhythmic ordines, however, with their long notes and 
cut-up phrases, may have encouraged singers to use only the initial 
syllables. This is borne out by the habit of spreading a syllable right 
across the tenor part, as in examples in the Bamberg MSS., i.e. “ Et 
Ge | eee es” and so on.® 

Let us assume that all these compositions were sung and not played 
on instruments. Their nature, if we adopt this analysis, would be 
revealed in the following manner: The organum would be distinguished 
by a rhythmically vocal descant, over a long-drawn-out wavering bass 
(i.e. tenor). The conductus would be a metrically sung tenor, the words 
being quite audible, while some vocalized parts would be wavering in 
rhythmical unity above it (a queer combination!). The motet, on the 
other hand, would be chiefly noticeable by its rhythmic and -syllabic 
words (though the bilingual texts would often produce a conflicting 
effect) over a smooth and even tenor. This would probably account for 
its name (Fr. mots), and may also have contributed to its supremacy over 
the other types. The contrast of syllabic parts, as opposed to the pseudo- 
instrumentally vocal parts, especially in the smooth-running tenor voices, 
may have induced musicians occasionally to substitute instruments for 
them, as certain poetic evidence seems to bear out. Instrumental substi- 
tution, however, would not essentially alter the nature of these com- 
positions, in spite of the slight change in colour. 

Exactly to what extent these compositions were played instrumentally 
is not known. Ailred (twelfth century) complained that there were too 
many musical instruments in the church and that the common people 
were over-engrossed in the sound of the organs and chime-bells (cymbala). 
Contemporary pictures with pseudo-ecclesiastical associations often seem 
to bear out the use of instruments, and the secular ones do so definitely. 
To judge by their words, some motets were distinctly secular, while the 
conductus often seems to have been used for processional and extra- 
liturgical purposes.‘ Interchange seems to have been common, as for 
example when the supposed organ (?portative) pieces in the Robertsbridge 
Fragments utilize works of sacred origin. 

In the larger and more claborate form of conductus (conductus cum 
caudis) there is frequently a long textless passage for all voices after the 
last syllable of each stanza. This sometimes happens after the initial 
syllable also. These again might have been vocalized, for it is common 
to find an elongated syllable carried to great lengths in the composition 
of the time. In Dufay’s motets and others a single syllable is often 
utilized for one or more pages, while the syllables in songs of the 
“Ars Nova” Florentines are frequently marked de in some 
manuscripts, while the same song may only have the mere 
syllable (i.e. de) in another manuscript. The last syllable at the 
end of the sentences or verses is usually carried on for at least two 
bars before starting afresh, while the last syllable of a song is 
often much longer. But it sometimes happens that a sentence has 


5. See Pierre Aubry, ‘ Cent Motets du XIIle si¢cie’ (Paris, 1908). 
* See Leonard Ellinwood, ‘ The Conductus’ (‘ The Musical Quarterly’, New York, April 1941). 
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a full-stop (./.), followed by a rest, which may have served as a 
sort of interlude. It has been suggested that these interludes might 
have been instrumental; and there is occasional evidence for this. A 
poem ‘ I] Sollazzo’ (fourteenth century) relates how the organ instead 
of “‘ accompanying the singers, alternates with them ”’. This may have 
occurred in the textless passages of the conductus, for they are followed 
by rests. Ellinwood quotes a definition made by Johannes de Crocheo 
that ‘‘ The neuma is a sort of coda or postlude following the antiphon, 
like the postlude which the players sound on their vielles after the 
* cantum coronatum ’ (used as a synonym for the conductus) or stantipes ” 
(although the term “ cantum coronatum ”’ has been interpreted differ- 
ently). The motet ‘ Marie Asumptio-Huius Chori’ printed in the intro- 
ductory volume of Pierre Aubry’s ‘ Cent Motets du XIIIe siécle’’ has a 
textless passage thirty-five bars long before the words begin, besides an 
almost equally long wordless postlude after the text, both of which seem 
rather instrumental in nature. It is also reported that a motet by 
Philippe de Vitry (c. 1291-1361) has a very long prelude of similar 
nature.* But these may prove on analysis to have possessed an initial 
syllable in the uncial. The completely textless motets on the theme “ In 
seculum ”’, suspiciously placed at the end of the Bamberg MSS. and 
written in score form, are also well known, including the one with the 
tenor marked “In seculum viellatoris *”’ (Seculum of the vielle-player), 
which up to now has received no other real interpretation.’ 


FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


Our main concern in these centuries will be with the polyphonic 
partsongs, since their textless passages give another departure for study. 
For here the wordless parts are not taken from any ecclesiastical theme 
or popular song, but written as a normal part without “title”, as 
opposed to the motet tenor. In the works of Francesco Landini (1325-90) 
most of the dallate are written with a textless tenor and contra-tenor, and 
are so placed, as we shall see presently, that it was impossible to copy the 
words of the upper or voice-part; which seems to hint that they were 
written for instruments. The works of Machault afd others are simi- 
larly written: that is to say, sometimes with a tenor, sometimes with a 
tenor and contra-tenor, and occasionally with a triplum part above the 
voice. It is also quite common to find the tenor and contra-tenor text- 
less in the three-part songs of the fifteenth century; hence they are often 
called “‘ accompanied polyphonic chansons”. These, of course, may 
have developed, in combination with other forms like the accompanied 
frottola, into the accompanied madrigal of the early sixteenth century. 
This tends to the conclusion that the earlier textless lower voices may 
also have been used for instrumental accompaniments, since all melody, 
throughout the ages, has in the main predominated. But we must use 
caution in this matter and avoid branding all textless parts as instru- 
mental. Even in famous instances like the contra-tenor jn a fourteenth- 
century song marked “ trompette ’’, or where a later Minnesinger song* 
is directed to be accompanied by a bombard or tenor shawm in simple 
notes throughout the piece, they are probably used in contrast to the 
normal method of accompaniment, and are not to be taken as a general 
style of instrumental usage. 

% Ibid. 
*. Paul Lang, op. cit. 
7- See Handschin, ‘Acta Musicologica’, X. 29, for contrary view. 
pre, SoG) OMtord History of Music’, Vol. I, article on * Song” by J. A. Westrup (Oxford University 
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We may assume that much accompaniment was improvisatory in 
character, as in the cases of the oft-used lute, organ or gittern; but with 
the best art-songs of the period, and the highest grade of musicianship, 
we should expect more consultation of and adherence to the original 
manuscript, at first at any rate. No picture seems to show an instru- 
mentalist with music, it is true (save the singer who occasionally holds a 
scroll); but it is not inconceivable that the better class of performer did 
at moments at least read from score. In this connection let us again note 
that nearly all the partsongs of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have 
their voices written on different parts of a page. Thus the actual 
“ voice’ part may be on the top left-hand corner, the contra-tenor, 
usually textless, may be at the top right, while the tenor will be written 
at the bottom, either on the left or the right. This means, of course, that 
no two parts convenient for accompaniment purposes could be read 
together, though they might be a quite practicable arrangement for two 
or more independent instruments. Considering the polyphonic nature 
of the accompaniment, it should not generally be assumed that an 
instrument like the lute or organ could use the tenor part as a sort of 
basso continuo, since harmonic building, as such, was not normally known 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. If the parts were read literally, 
that is apart from possible ornamentation and variation, they would 
make a very unusual form of accompaniment by modern standards. 
Especially strange would be the various groups of instrumentalists, to judge 
from the pictures of the times, apart from the instrumental texture, where 
the colouring from the different groupings would be very odd to our ears. 
We know little about the use of instruments in these early days. Much 
information can be drawn from the contemporary paintings, more so 
when we try to compare them with the compositions of the times, though 
the difficulties, by such a comparison, will be innumerable. 

Most of the figures seen playing instruments are usually depicted 
“solo” and are generally of a semi-ecclesiastical, allegorical or even 
merely decorative nature, and it is hard to come upon a group of instru- 
ments which one would feel safe in considering typical. The queer 
bands of angels found in many pictures of the period are possibly theo- 
logically symbolic through an age-old tradition of associating all 
‘instruments’. with the different aspects of the Deity. It is best, 
therefore, to look on these orchestras as a host of angels, each giving 
individual praise to the glory of God, and not as a “‘ heavenly orchestra ” 
round His Throne. But groups do exist which by their natural environ- 
ment suggest that a tabulation and comparison may provide a guide to 
the instrumentation of the period. Here are some groupings of instru- 
ments which are probably quite representative. 


TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 


Ordinary groups: (a) Psaltery and vielle. (b) Harp and vielle. 

At table: (c) Harp and vielle. (d) Harp, vielle, psaltery and 
organistrum.* 

Groups from the Bible moralisée : (e) Vielle, harp, psaltery and horn. 
(f) Guitar, fiddle, psaltery and harp.” 


The first group seems to have been very common. It is not easy to 
decide exactly what each instrument did. The vielle may have taken 
the melody, the psaltery plucking an accompaniment, or the psaltery 
may have played the tune, while the vielle sustained a kind of weak hum 


*. Hartley & Elliot, ‘ Life and Works of the People of England ’, Vol. I (Batsford, London, 1931). 
10. Bibl. Nat. lat. 11560. fol. 22 & 38, 
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above or below the melody. Even if we simplify the matter and suppose 
that they both played the same melody, we are still open to the possi- 
bilities of individual variants which I mentioned in connection with 
eastern musical practice. Let us look at a more complicated ensemble 
like the second “‘ at table” group (harp, vielle, psaltery and organis- 
trum). Taking into account that they were accompanying a feast, we 
might be safe in assuming that they would be playing a solo song or 
estampie. Now an organistrum sounds a unison, fifth and octave with 
every note it plays. Even the psaltery may have been played in octaves, 
as in the modern Orient; for it has two plectra in this instance, all of 
which would add to the fray. The harp and vielle we can suppose to 
play the melody in unison. The effect of the whole would be something 
very different from what we should normally accept from simply viewing 
a solo Trouvére or Troubadour song in a textbook. Allowing also for 
the individual variant, which might well have been used, we are carried 
still farther from our prevalent conception of the solo Troubadour 
melody, and we must admit that we know far less of medieval music than 
we usually imagine. 
FirTEENTH CENTURY 

(a) Group of three in small room: Harp, lute and recorder. 

(b) Small outside band: Shawm, recorder (or straight cornett) and 
pipe.” 

(c) Dance or procession in garden (‘ Roman de la Rose’): Harp, 
shawm, pipe and drum. 

(d) Small outside band: Cornett, shawm and trumpet.” 

(e) Wedding band inside church (c. 1470): Harp, rebec, pipe and 
drum.* 

(f) Groups of musicians (ecclesiastical): (i) Harp, psaltery, bent 
trumpet (S-shaped)—i.e. the clarion, small chime-bells and 
triangle. 4 or 5 men singing." 

(ii) Harp, mandola, shawm and trumpet. About 6 singing 
including players.™ 

Assuming a reasonable degree of faithfulness to the times in these 

paintings—and we may do so considering the large selection from 
different sources which contain corresponding elements—we may 
proceed to apply them to the compositions of the time. We are now in 
the region of three-part polyphony—the customary number of parts in 
the polyphonic songs of the period. The first two groups, (a) and (b), 
fit well into a three-part structure, but it should be remembered that 
instruments like the harp and lute of group (a) could not read the 
accompanying tenor and contra-tenor as one part, but only separately. 
They may have made a harmony out of their parts, both being harmonic 
by nature, but this is a big assumption to make. Paul Lang says that the 
written manuscript was only the framework in which they worked, and 
that parts were added, doubled, subtracted according to the performers’ 
individual tastes. But whether they adorned, doubled or filled up their 
parts (as they most certainly did later in the sixteenth century), the 
characteristic quality of their instrumentation would be essentially 
unaffected. Note, for instance, the tone-quality of groups (c) and (e). 
Even if we suppose that the first group (c) were playing a solo Bur- 
gundian dance, akin to the transcriptions of Ernest Closson," it looks as 

11. Jbid, Vol. II. 

12. G. Kinsky, ‘ History of Music in Pictures’ (Dent, London, 1931). 

18. Droz & Thibault, ‘ Pottes et Musiciens du XVe sitcle (Paris, 1924). 

14. F. W. Galpin, ‘ Old English Instruments of Music’ (. . . , London, 1910). 


15. E. Closson, ‘ Le Manuscrit dit des Basses-Danses de la Biblothéque de Bourgogne ’ (Soc. de Biblio- 
philes de Belgique, 1912). 
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if the typical pipe and drum had the main tune. while the harp and tenor 
shawm played counterpoints(?) of their own, the whole making a three- 
part harmony. The same can be said of the strange wedding orchestra (e), 
where the rebec and harp may have performed similar functions. A part 
to an instrument, however, is not to be forgotten, and Curt Sachs’s 
selection of what may at first appear the strange combination of trombone 
and vielle for the songs by Dufay and others in his ‘Anthologie Sonore ’ 
recordings, is not so very inappropriate, but probably highly charac- 
teristic of the period. The same can be said of his accompaniment to a 
song by Isaac, for trombone, vielle and flute. That something of the 
same heterogeneous form of accompaniment was still maintained in the 
sixteenth century can be seen from an arrangement for an intermedio by 
Striggio at the wedding feast of Francesco de’ Medici (1565): 

1st Intermedio: Voice (solo), accompanied by 2 harpsichords, 4 bass 

viols, 1 trombone, 1 cornetto, 1 recorder and a medium lute. 


Imagine, on the other hand, applying a motet or mass by Dufay or 
Binchois to the odd ensembles of (f), (i) and (ii). Though hardly 
according with our normal conceptions of church music, it would 
probably not be so very inaccurate. Philippe de Mézieréres (1361) said 
that “trumpets” and “sweet sounding instruments” were to be 
recommended for church purposes, and we know that a mass was per- 
formed by organs, trumpets, pipes, drums and two choirs in 1475. The 
Duke of Burgundy’s chapel in the time of Dufay and Binchois is said to 
have included lutes, cornetts and viols with its choirs.* A later, Duke of 
Burgundy (1468) also heard a motet of three shawms and a trombone at 
his wedding, as well as a canzone of four flutes. So instrumental variety 
was not absent in sacred music. 
The above motet is a good example of early tone-colour. Presumably 
the trombone took the bass part, as was the practice in the following 
century, while the three shawms, in varying sizes, took the upper parts. 
Now the shawms would be much shriller than their modern descendants 
(i.e. oboes), and the trombone, although softer than our modern one, by 
virtue of its thickness and tapering bell, would certainly belong to the 
gruffer class of instruments, the whole ensemble making a sort of coarse 
“wind quartet”. The actual tone-colour, which I may add seems 
perfectly representative of the times, can be more revealing of the nature 
of the music than many an academic survey of the manuscript. Musicians 
who are acquainted with the sixteenth century only by way of the printed 
type tend to fall into false conceptions, because they neglect the primary 
idiosynerasy of music, that in fact it sounds, and we cannot with justice 
separate the music on paper from the music in performance. Let the 
reader imagine for himself, for instance, the actual tone-colour of 
the following oft-quoted, though often incomplete, account of some of the 
instrumental items (probably motets and madrigals) given at the 
wedding feast of Duke William V of Bavaria (1568): 
7-part Motet (Lassus): 2 trombones, 5 cornetts. 
12-part piece (Padovano): 5 trombones, 6 viole da braccio and 
1 cornett, with a regal organ (doubling perhaps). 

8-part piece: 8 viole da gamba, 8 viole da braccio, bass trombone, 
bassoon, 3 sizes of cornetts, a dolcan (soft bassoon), a cornamusa 
(enclosed reed type) and a shawm. 

A piece for harpsichord, lute, trombone, cornamusa, viola da gamba, 
a cornett, shawm and flute, with 10 voices. 


16. Sollitt, * Dufay to Sweelinck ’ (Washburn, U.S.A., 1938). 
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A large gathering, no doubt, but definitely conventional, judging by 
all accounts. These orchestras have been described as “ heavy wind, 
bands’. But we should not forget that their instruments were generally 
gentler, drier and reedier in tone than our own, and when played and 
blended in an appropriate manner probably produced an orchestra of a 
rich or pleasant reediness. The idea of the constant “ consort of viols ”’ 
in the sixteenth century has been rather exaggerated, because of its use 
in England during the later Renaissance périod. On the whole most 
groups seem to agree more or less with the above accounts. Even when 
strings were used, they were usually blended with other instruments; for 
instance: 

(a) Harpsichord, bass viol, lute, bass lyra and cittern. 

Praetorius: (b) Harpsichord, 2 bass viols, lutes, bass lyra, citterns, 

harp, fiddle, flute and a soft bassoon. 
(Description of English consort.) 


Although sixteenth-century instrumentation is beyond the scope of 
this present essay, it is nevertheless interesting to observe the comparative 
similarity of the earlier groups; for the sixteenth century is really only an 
outcome of the preceding ages, apart from its change of outlook and 
development. It was marked by an increasing richness of sound, instru- 
ments were deeper and richer, and the number of parts in a composition 
was sometimes extravagantly increased; for each part was looked upon 
as a single voice, not so much a member of a massed ensemble. In the 
Middle Ages, however, the voice-parts were never more than in the 
3—5 region, three being the usual number in secular works, the instru- 
ments had distinctly less resonance, and music was looked upon more as 
a sweet-sounding, soothing art. It may take us some time to-day to 
accustom ourselves to the bitter-sweet tang of medieval music, but it has 
a charm all its own, once its strangeness is overcome. It is also less 
contrapuntal than we might imagine, counterpoint being really an 
artificial discovery of the late fifteenth-century Flemings. If it is poly- 
phonic, it is a harmonic rather than an imitative contrapuntal poly- 
phony, and there are sometimes even hints of a harmonic structure, as 
in the fifteenth-century organ works of Conrad Paumann and others. 
Medieval music is essentially melodic, for even if a melody forms a basis, 
as in the tenor, the true tune of the composition is always found in the 
descant or upper voice. 

Although at the moment the collective work on medieval music 1s 
considerable, and although we have on the whole arrived at a fairly 
satisfactory outline of the music of the times, even if a knowledge of 
certain periods is lacking, little has been made known to the general 
musical public. The chief difficulty is the method of performance. The 
key to our future attempts to understand medieval music will be perhaps 
increased by a study of instrumental and other combinations. Real 
sympathy will only come in the last resort from repeated practice and 
performance. The medieval insfruments should be closely studied and 
reconstructed, so that a true feeling for the colour can be acquired. In 
time this first-hand practical knowledge will foster a true critical and 
selective power, and we shall be nearer to a proper assessment of the 
music’s true value, both in itself and for us. At the moment we are not 
in a position to say whether a ballata by Landini is a greater artistic 
achievement than a motet by Machault, whether a Sanctus by Dufay is 
deeper and more inspiring than a work by Dunstable, or whether the 
organz of Pérotin are sublimer than their fellow-creations. The secular 
music of these early periods has a peculiar sweetness, the church music 
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a simple austerity, and there are unimagined realms of experience in 
men like Pérotin, Landini, Dufay and Josquin, apart from the fascinating 
organ works of Conrad Paumann, and in the austerity of those of Arnolt 
Schlick, to mention but a few. Perhaps one day we shall flock to hear a 
mass by Dufay performed instrumentally as we do to-day to hear the 
interpretations of the great eighteenth-century masters. Patience and 
experience will teach us that there are past musical traditions whose 
beauties are still to be known. The past has yet to yield much of its 
treasures. 


PAUL BOWLES: AMERICAN COMPOSER 


By P. GLANviLLe-Hicks 


Pau. Bow es is for a number of reasons one of the most interesting of the 
younger American composers. Born in New York in 1911, he studied 
with—or rather, apprenticed himself to--Aaron Copland, and later 
Virgil Thomson, and learned his craft, as it were, in their workshops. 
One or two attempts at a “ pupil and teacher” relationship, with 
Nadia Boulanger for instance, came early to grief and his highly indi- 
vidual technique is one result of having learned in action the basic laws 
of composition, without implanting in his style mannerisms and dogmas 
of other personalities. 

His music is extraordinarily sensitive, it has a gay vitality and an 
idiom that is personal, varied and well-integrated. The style, while 
possessing qualities that appear somewhat exotic to a European ear, 
is yet perhaps more accessible than is much of the new American music 
—though Paul Bowles also is essentially American. 

The tendencies of the French school are faintly discernible in his 
work, for both Copland and Thomson were Boulanger pupils. There 
are traces also of Stravinsky’s influence in certain of his earlier works, 
for the young Americans, in common with the younger composers in 
every country, have found the neo-classic rather than the neo-romantic 
to be the vital trend. But the American group generally has emanci- 
pated itself from its European sources to a very great extent and has 
formed its own collective. idiom, so that, as in the case of Bowles—one 
generation removed from these immediate influences—only a certain 
neatness of execution, the contrapuntal linear outlook and a fastidiousness 
of expression bears testimony to the predominantly French background. 

His work is well known in contemporary musical circles and in the 
theatre and film world, where so much of it has been produced; but the 
wider concert public is only beginning to become aware of its impor- 
tance, for he has lived outside America a great deal, and a composer’s 
personal presence plays a large part in the widening of his reputation in 
his own country. 

Generally speaking, a composer establishes himself early in his own 
city, and makes his reputation and career against a fixed background; 
Paul Bowles has led a rather wandering life, of a kind more usually 
characteristic of a writer than of a musician. He has lived for long 
periods in places such as Spain, Mexico, Guatemala, the Sahara and 
several parts of North Africa, and he has made a study of the music of 
these places. The apparent restlessness of his outward life is rather mis- 
leading, for his mental processes—both musically and in general—are 
ordered, mature and original. His preoccupation with Hispanic cultures 
is one of the most important aspects of his whole nature and has greatly 
affected his thought and expression. One has, however, a strong feeling 
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that such vital influences have not so much come about from his contact 
with these cultures as that an initial and instinctive affinity with themn 
caused him to seek them out for his own development. 

Considering the nature of Paul Bowles as a composer, the extra- 
ordinary qualities of introspection and selectivity in his work, one is 
amazed that he escaped the “‘ ivory tower ” and some of its preciousness; 
but there is a hard strength beneath the gracefulness of his style, and an 
entirely practical and workmanlike approach to his art has caused him, 
when faced with the necessity of earning his living as a composer, to 
adapt himself to a field where his sensitivity is not only a virtue, but a 
necessity, and therefore a commercial asset. These qualities find a true 
function in the documentary film, for which he has written several 
remarkable scores, and in certain special types of stage production. He 
has earned his living as a composer, as theatre musician par excellence, 
and the limitations imposed upon him in these avenues of activity have 
caused—as limitations so often do—some very interesting flights of 
imagination and of innovation in orchestral colour. Furthermore, he 
seems to have solved the problem of making concessions only to practical 
considerations and never to aesthetic values. 

The high degree of specialization to which this work has subjected 
him has perhaps developed his flair for textures and atmospheres a little 
at the expense of that for form, in the organic architectural sense; and 
this is a direction in which an interesting development could take place 
as a result of a greater output of pure concert work. 

One cannot discuss Paul Bowles in particular without making 
constant reference to American composers in general, for he represents 
one of the more subtle expressions of trends which many of them indicate 
in their work. In considering the principles of pure form with regard to 
much contemporary American work, one is rather in a quandary, for 
something quite new is happening here. It has been true of musical 
composition that to emphasize one aspect means the curtailment of the 
possibilities of development inherent in other aspects. In emphasizing 
rhythm certain melodic possibilities are sacrificed, and similarly, in 
including certain melodic processes rhythm is curtailed. But the 
American composers appear to be merging the two extremes; either they 
have accepted certain free jazz elements, or—as in the case of Bowles— 
they have absorbed similar elements from their more primitive sources; 
and they are finding a way to sustain any type of melodic flow and at 
the same time to include constant rhythmic subtleties, in the sense of 
“pulse” rather than “ beat”, for contemporary American music is 
singularly free of bar-line dimensions. The effect is exciting, and one 
sees in process of reassimilation into western musical terminology much 
of the freedom and rhythmic intricacy of ancient native musical systems. 

The new elements are coming in from several directions. The jazz 
element is already part of the American idiom—as it quickly became a 
part of the general style in all modern music. Other influences are 
appearing as a result of an increased contact with the Latin-American 
countries; the strange and ancient folk music of countries such as Peru, 
Mexico or Guatemala has already greatly influenced some of the 
American composers who ha\. toured there in the interests of cultural 
relations, and has greatly enriched their resources. 

Paul Bowles makes a notable contributiori to this process of — 
porating new elements into the current idiom, and he realizes 
less clearly than does the listener that the impact of these folk prac 
on his own very definite personality produces in his music a completely 
“new” sound. His natural a erence for wind and percussion 
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orchestras (he has written for strings only in a few orchestral works) is 
one reason for the unfamiliar sound that his music makes, but it is not 
purely a question of orchestration. And in addition to writing his scores 
for unexpected ensembles, he writes unusually for the individual instru- 
ments, and here again the influence of jazz is evident, in the executive 
technique demanded of the players. For instance, in the film score 
* Roots in the Earth ’—a documentary film made by the Department of 
Agriculture, there occurs a highly original passage for muted trombones: 


‘Roots in the Earth. No. 8. ‘Sequence.’ 
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The trombone line, as the only moving part against the very slow tune 
creates a most novel effect. It is the kind of passage more often asso- 
ciated with a bass clarinet or bassoon. 

An immense variety of effects is possible with his curious type of 
orchestration. In another recent film score, ‘Congo’, written for the 
Belgian Government in exile, the merging of his own musical material 
with several ‘‘ cut in ” sections of genuine African musical ceremonies is 
an outstanding achievement in the realm of rhythm and instrumentation. 
Gongs, also, play an important part in several of his scores, shattering 
the symmetry of the music by appearing on even beats when the melodic 
design is asymmetrical, or on uneven beats when the melody is even, 
giving an effect of a series of erratic impulses : 


‘The Wind Remains? ten. 
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His rhythmic asymmetry, again, is sometimes achieved by a melodic 
device—the shortening of a phrase-ending so that the rhythmic pattern 
is suspended short of symmetrical conclusion when the melodic line 
reaches its natural destination; or similarly he will sometimes extend the 
melodic line so that it reaches its destination after the rhythmic design is 
already completed, symmetrically speaking. The process is really an 
exquisite form of syncopation on a plane of pure melody, and Bowles’s 
melodic gift, already something very rare, is greatly enhanced by the 
captivating element of surprise which this introduces into his melodic 
line. This method of arresting and hastening the points of contact 
between ‘line and accompaniment shows to particularly good effect in 
certain of the songs—a form in which he has written some of his best 
music. It would be necessary to quote quite an extended musical passage 
to demonstrate the working of this process. 

In addition to this curious way he has of translating the function of 
rhythm and pulse into melodic terms, on the purely rhythmic and 
harmonic planes, something equally interesting is apparent in his style, 
and these latter tendencies he holds in common with certain other 
American composers, notably Copland in his later work. The bass, in 
terms of composition, is no longer the resting-point of the musical 
structure. It is a detached and independently moving entity, as fluid 
and broken up as the upper surface of the texture. The centre of 
equilibrium of the music lies in the melodic stream, with harmonic 
colour, rhythmic figure and free embellishment of every kind emanating 
from it in both treble and bass directions. It grows outward from the 
melodic line instead of upward from the bass. This essentially new 
orientation provides tremendous harmonic freedom, and a noticeable result 
of the new way of thinking is evident in works such as Aaron Copland’s 
‘Statements’ or in a more intimate way in Paul Bowles’s ‘ Spanish 
Songs’, where one sees a completely new use of concordant harmonies. 

In latter years the building up and adding of extraneous notes to 
form new harmonic combinations has as often produced muddiness and 
monotony as the variety intended; a thinning-out process has taken 


From ‘Murio al Amanecer’. Spanish Songs. No.4. 
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place, but the dissonant angularity that results is often as monotonous 
and lacking in colour as an outmoded tonal convention. The method of 
departure from tonality noticeable in the works mentioned demonstrates 
the fact that concords, once detached from “ bass’ in the figured-bass . 
sense, can become quite a new sound, often at first unrecognizable in 
their new context for the simply s common chords they are. 
The effect is one of great clarity and resonance, and, in the Copland 
piece, of dramatic power, for the resonance peculiar to concordant 
harmonies is much greater than that of most dissonant ones. 

Because he possesses such an outstanding melodic gift, Paul Bowles is 
of special interest in American music, for it is in the direction of a new 
melodic freedom and richness that the real trend of American music 
appears to lie. It is also the melodic emphasis which makes it difficult to 
discuss his music in terms of form in the accepted symphonic-form sense, 
for symphonic form reaches its height in music which is thought perpen- 
dicularly, whereas Bowles, in common with so many Americans, is 
thinking horizontally and contrapuntally, and form in their work 
becomes a matter of balance and design, an adjustment of tensions and 
textures. : 

Considering the extent of his theatre activities, and the years he has 
spent in travel and research, the composer has a considerable output. 
He has written four ballets, two operas, several orchestral suites, and 
works for chorus; in addition, he has a large number of chamber works, 
many for unusual combinations of instruments, and a great many songs. 

The opera ‘ The Wind Remains ’, written on a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship, is a free modern adaptation of the old Spanish theatre form, the 
zarzuela—a mixture of spoken dialogue, dances and songs. This piece 
created high interest when it was produced at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York in 1943. It is one of his most personal works; the 
choice of text from writings of Garcia Lorca, a poet with whom he shows 
a definite affinity, and the selection of the strange, economical orchestral 
ensemble with a predominance of wood-wind instruments—both are 
very characteristic of the composer’s inclinations. The opera contains a 
number of dances of a gay, exciting vitality, written with his usual 
rhythmic flair; also in this work appear two or three songs of an out- 
standing beauty. The aria “‘ Te he de llevar”, sung by Harlequin to 
his love, is one of the most completely beautiful pieces of music that has 
come out of America. It has an incredible lyrical rapture, and one 
notices in the melodic outline the presence of that quality which is the 
inherent principle of the folksong—a completeness of expression in the 
tune itself, so that it implies rather than states its own harmonic pro- 
gressions; indeed it almost resents harmonization. 

Bowles in this case solves the problem of accompaniment with great 
delicacy: lightly spaced woodwind chords, with pianissimo gongs, and 
harp or piano used rather in the manner of a lute or guitar, touch the 
salient harmonic points, while the flute, or sometimes the one violin, 
follows the vocal line almost throughout. Apart from a few pizzicato 
double-bass patterns there is practically no bass to the orchestral texture 
—everything happens in the octaves close to the vocal line. The har- 
monic scheme is never obscure or involved, but it has that “ unexpected 
inevitability” that his strange new use of concordant harmonies 
produces. 

Another peculiarity his music has in conunon with certain folksong 
material, and even with modal harmonization of foik tunes, is that a 
point of rest or complete finality can be arrived at on all manner of tonal 
degrees other than a tonic. 
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In this aria, too, one se¢s a beautiful example of one of the composer’s 
most enchanting melodic idiosyncrasies—the falling minor third at the 
ending of a phrase. It appears in many of his melodies, both instru- 
mental and vocal, but seems to have evolved in his style from his frequent 
setting of Spanish, with many words—often of triplet formation demand- 
ing a downward-falling direction—ending with a short ‘O’ and 
creating a melodic detail rather in the way the words “ heure ” or 
** pleure ” do at a phrase-ending over the bar-line in many French songs. 


Ending of ‘Te he de llevar’. From ‘The Wind Remains’. 
Voice 


Ci- ©, paraver-te grande y triste un cie-lo dor-mi-do — 


Orch. 


iif 





$2 “Fes 


Of his more recent works one of the most interesting is the group of 
four ‘ Spanish Songs’, again to poems by Garcia Lorca. As in all his 
settings of words, he is extremely sensitive to language, and the slight 
variation in his own personal style when he sets Spanish, English or French 
is a very subtle thing. 

In the sense that a perfect song is a form of “ heightened speech ” 
many of his songs reach a very high level. So inevitable is the musical 
expression, and so closely moulded is it to the line and nuance of the 
poem, that verse and music convey the impression of having been con- 
ceived simultaneously by the same artist. His contribution to the modern 
song repertory is one of the most exceptional in recent years. The songs 
contain every element an intelligent singer seeks, They are spontaneous 
and fresh, they have a great vitality and a most original melodic form 
and colour. 

There is an emotional element in the music of Paul Bowles that is 
hard to define. It is never romanticism. It is not restless enough to be 
described as intensity and often too strong to be described as lyrical, in 
the English sense. It is an emotional-mystical quality, a passion of the 
mind which hovers often near to eloquence, but manages always to 
remain as an undercurrent beneath the natural austerities and restraints 
of his style. It is at once personal and remote. 

He has chosen well among current tendencies, as to what he shall 
retain and integrate, and what reject in the formation of his own style. 
His music is full of the liberating elements in modern music and contains 
few of the restricting ones; its importance lies not only in its originality 
of style, but also in the fact that it sets forth some new fundamentals and 
a new simplicity, His is not only a style, but a method of writing, 
capable of other personal applications, of widely differing idiomatic 
possibilities when used by other composers. 
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WORKS BY PAUL BOWLES 
OPERAS 


* The Wind Remains’. Libretto by Garcia Lorca. (Museum of Modern Art.) 1943. 
* Denmark Vesey’. Libretto by Charles Henri Ford. 1938. 


BALLETS 


* Pastorela ’ (2 voices and orch.) American Ballet Caravan. 1936. 

* Yankee Clipper ’ (Orch.) American Ballet Caravan. 1936. 

* Colloque sentimentale ’ (Orch.) With Dali, for Ballet International. 1944. 
* Dance Ballet ’ (Piano.) For Kurt and Grace Graf. 1941. 

* Johnny A.” (Piano.) For Welland Lathrop. 1939. 


Fiims 


* Roots in the Earth’ (For the Department of Agriculture, New Mexico.) 1940. 
* Congo’ (For the Belgian Government in Exile.) 1 

* America’s Disinherited ’ (For the Tenant Farmer’s Union.) 1997. 

‘ Bride of Samoa’. 1933 

‘Innocent Island’. 1934 (In Library of Museum of Modern Art.) 

* Venus and Adonis’. 1935 


StaGe Propuctions 


1936. ‘ Dr. Faustus’ } 
* Horse Eats Hat’ } (For Orson Welles.) 


1939. ‘* My Heart’s in the Highlands’ (For the Group Theatre.) 
1940. ‘ Love’s Old Sweet Song’ 
* Twelfth Night ’ : 
on: “Ehae Seas ; > (For the Theatre Guild.) 
1944. ‘ Jacobowsky and the Colonei*® J) 
1941. ‘* Watch on the Rhine’ 
1944. ‘* The Glass Menagerie’ 
1943. ‘ South Pacific ’ 
1943. ‘ "Tis Pity’ (Ford) ; 
1941. ‘ Love Like Wildfire’ (For the Committee on Republican Spain.) 
1936. ‘ Who Fights this Battle ?’ 


ORCHESTRA 
1933. Suite for Orchestra: 1. Pastorale. 

2. Habanera. 

3. Divertissement. 
Ballet Suite for Orchestra, from ‘ Pastorela ’. 


CHORAL 
1939. ‘ Tornado Blues’ (with piano.) (G. Schirmer.) 
* Lullaby ’ (unacc.) 
1933. Cantata ‘ Parle detroit ’ (for soprano, male quartet, harmonium and percussion.) 


CuamBer Works Publisher Records 

Sonata for oboe and clarinet (1930) 

Sonata for flute and piano (1932) .. ee - Art of this Century. 
8o1A. 


Sonata for violin and piano (1934) .. 
Trio for violin, cello and piano (1936) 
‘Romantic Suite’ for 9 instruments 
(1939) 
* Mediodia’ for 11 instruments (1937) 
* Music for a Farce” for clarinet, 
trumpet, piano and percussion 
(1938) ; 
* Scénes d’Anabase’ 5 Songs for New Music, and Arrow 
tenor, oboe and piano (1932) .. Press. 


Piano SoLo 


Sonatina No. 1 (1932) 
Sonatina No. 2 (1935) is .. Boletin Internaciénal, 


Montevideo. 
* Huapango ’ No. 1 1 “— New Music, Quarterly 
* Huapango ’ No. 2 (El Sol) ; +. Auelrod Music Corp... —- No. 
1414B. 
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Piano SoLo—continued Publisher Records 
* El Indio’ - : , 
‘ El Bejuco’ Me a # } Mercury Music Corp. 
* Café sin nombre’ .. ne .. New Music Publications, 
Inc. 
* Two Portraits ’ .. Axelrod Music Corp. 


* Aria, Chorale and Rondo’ 
* Theseus & Maldorov ’” 

* 8 Impasse de Tombouctou ’ 
* La Femme de Dakar’ 

* Preludes ’, Portrait Series 

* Sayula’ 

* La Cuelga’ 

* Guay anilla ’ 

* Tamanar ’ 


Two PIanos 
* El Bejuco ’ 

* Sayula ’ 

* Nocturne ’ 

* Suite ’ 

* Caminata ’ 


Art of this Century. 
803B. 


WH 


Sone Cycies 


* Memnon.” Suite for voice and piano. 
1. * Les Statues’ 
2. *‘ Memnon’ | Words 
3. * Athena’ by 
4. * Recette’ Cocteau. 
5. * Le Sourire’ 
* Green Songs.’ (4 songs.) .. Axelrod Music Corp. 
Spanish Songs. 
(1) * Cancioncilla ’ 
(2) * Media luna’ 
(3) * Balada Amarilla’ 
(4) * Murié al Amanecer ’ 
* Danger de Mort ’ (4 songs) .. New Music,and Arrow Yaddo Festival Re- 
Press. cordings. 
* Scenes from the Door ’ (2 songs) .._ Editions de la Vipére : 
* Letter to Freddy’ (words by Ger- New Music, Inc. .. Yaddo Festival Re- 
trude Stein) cordings. 
6 Songs. 
(1) ‘It was a long trip back’ 
(2) ‘If lam here’ 
(3) ‘ Will you allow me to lie in 
the grass ?’ 
(4) * In the platinum forest ’ 
(5) * Things shall go on’ 
(6) * Today, more than ever ’ 


MisceELLANEOus Sonos 


* The Years’ .. we an ) 

* Of all the things I love’ .. Chappel & Co. 

* There my lost hands ’ ; 

* A little closer, please ’ 6s .. Broadcast Music Inc. 
* David’ ee ‘a .. Young Israel. 


* In the Woods ’ 

* Song for my sister ’ 

* They cannot stop Death’ 
* Song of an old woman ’ 

* Rain rots the wood ’ 

* April Fool Baby ’ 


etc., ete. 











THE A PRIORI THEORIST AND MUSIC 
By Li. S. Lioyp 


In a. passage of penetrating wit Bernard van Dieren wrote ;! “ The 
science of the musical research worker has a Looking-Glass complexion. 
Romantic musings and fabulous mathematics inspire it in turn.”’ That 
is the perfect indictment of the a prion theorist. When Alice went 
through the looking-glass she found a world in which everything was the 
wrong way round. One of the first of its inhabitants she saw was the 
White Queen who, as she learnt later, screamed of set purpose before she 
had pricked herself. Nor does the a priori theorist begin where he should 
begin—with music. He is convinced that in what he imagines to be 
scientific knowledge he can discover a justification for some general 
principle to which, as the art of music develops, composers will of 
necessity conform. His science is usually pseudo-science. For that 
reason I have often called him “ theoretician”’,? one who fabricates 
theory out of his own head. His premisses are really postulates. 

Here is an example. Someone has said that atonal and polytonal 
music is inconceivable save in terms of equal temperament. That is a 
postulate. Of his own postulates Euclid wrote: “‘ Let it be granted 
that... ”. But, if it means just what it says, we cannot grant this 
postulate. We have only to turn to Edwin Evans’s article ‘‘Atonality 
and Polytonality ”’ in ‘ Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music ’ 
to find these matters conceived of, not in terms of the tuning of the notes 
of keyed instruments, but in terms of music and the history of musical 
composition. The misleading postulate goes much too far, and applied, 
generally, to polytonality it is pure a priori theory. It does its mischief in 
a dozen words. The true story occupies thirty-four columns of the 
‘ Cyclopedia’ and near the end we are reminded that ‘‘ Music is, how- 
ever, an art not of notes but of intervals”. These thirty-four columns 
give a convincing demonstration of the truth that musical theory, 
properly so called, is the fruit of musical scholarship. It must begin with 
what Tovey has called ‘ the faithful observation of the practice of the 
great masters ”’. 

Science, on the other hand, can grant few, if any, of the postulates of 
the “theoretician”. In its search for knowledge it completes the 
picture which van Dieren so deftly outlines. We have still much to 
learn about aural perception, Some relevant scientific evidence must 
be discoverable in the art and practice of music, if we can disentangle it. 
That is where science waits for the help of the musician. As an example 
consider the account recently given by Professor Dent® of the flexible 
intonation that, listening contrapuntally, he hears on the piano, an 
intonation that consists not of notes but of intervals. His is the true 
scientific approach. The trouble is that so few musicians provide the 
man of science with unprejudiced evidence of this kind. The 
‘* theoretician ”’ is the stumbling-block. His speculations are too often 
accepted as being founded in science, which is the claim he makes for 
them. The result is to give the non-scientific reader an entirely false idea 
of the nature of science and the scientific method. For the true scientific 


1. * Down among the Dead Men’, p. 211. 
2 ¢g.* Music & Letters’, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, July 1943, p. 136. 
3. « Proc. Mus. Ass.’, Session LXX, 1943-44, pp. 49 and 50. 
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method brings all conjecture and, particularly, all pronouncements of 
the authoritarian to the test of accurate observation and experimental 
trial. This false idea hinders the musician in any attempt to reverse the 
Looking-Glass procedure of the “‘ theoretician ”’ and prevents him from 
realizing that his own musical experience may make its contribution, 
however small, to scientific knowledge. It is well to remember also that, 
outside their own specialist sphere, not all technical scientists, however 
competent, attain to the true scientific mentality, while those who do so 
are not confined to the ranks of professional men of science. 

Sometimes the “ theoretician ’’ would have us accept his postulates 
on the evidence of the “‘ laws of acoustics ” to which he appeals so confi- 
dently. The student of physics encounters many laws, which the layman 
calls laws‘ of nature, such as Boyle’s law, Charles’s law, Newton’s laws of 
motion, and Ohm’s law (of electricity); but the “‘ laws of acoustics ” 
leave him searching his memory and wondering. If his studies have 
gone far enough, however, he may have reached Ohm’s law (of acoustics). 
That law is none too easy to understand and enunciate; but, when he 
does understand it, he will understand the only meaning that the man 
of science can attach to “the natural phenomenon of the harmonic 
series ’, which does not mean at all what the “ theoretician ” seems to 
imagine it means. Then there is Weber’s law which, though not speci- 
fically concerned with acoustics, must go into our list, since it is 
mentioned, and criticized, in some modern books on acoustics. Weber’s 
law was concerned with the response of our senses, sight, hearing, touch, 
to the physical stimuli which excite them. It was an empirical generaliza- 
tion about the relative intensities of stimuli which are just perceptibly 
different. Even within the rather narrow limits between which it does 
not depart too widely from the truth it is true only in a rough approxima- 
tion. Fechner made this “ law” the basis of an attempt to establish a 
correlation between a sensation and the physical stimulus that causes it. 
In the light of modern knowledge the significance of the Weber-Fechner 
theory may be said to lie in the fact that it is not true. So the student 
learns that “‘ laws of nature ’’ are made, not by nature, but by man, and 
that man’s efforts are not infallible. Discovering the fallacies of Fechner’s 
theorizing the student learns another truth, that careful experiment 
can establish no direct correlation between an aural sensation and the 
physical stimulus that causes it. In the words of a distinguished 
American physiologist :* 

Classical psychophysiology seems to be correct in its view that auditory . . . 
experience is correlated directly only with the neural activities occurring in that 
portion of the brain which is known as the cerebral cortex: The domain of the 
acoustical stimulus, on the other hand, may be regarded as terminating at the ear- 


drums, where it first acts upon the physiological mechanisms. From the tympanum 
to the cortex, however, is rather a far cry. 


Learning that the brain plays its part in our hearing faculty we realize 
that we may not assume, in all circumstances, a direct correlation between 
the tuning of the piano and the musical scale we hear on it, and why 
Professor Dent’s observation, and others like it, make a significant 
contribution to scientific knowledge. 

After Alice had spent some time on the other side of the looking-glass 
she met one who bore other resemblances to the a priori theorist—the 
White Knight. It will be remembered that this engaging warrior had 
hung round his horse an assortment of contraptions which were all his 
own invention. Moreover he was always tumbling off his horse. Perhaps 
van Dieren was too tactful to say that when he wrote of the romantic 


* Leonard T. Troland, ‘ J. Acoust. Soc. Amer.’, 1980, 1, 301. 
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musings of the musical research worker he was thinking, particularly, of 
the White Knight. But it is difficult to resist the conclusion that he had 
him in mind, especially when we remember that in all fields of knowledge 
the a priori theorist is always coming croppers. 

Towards the end of her journey in Looking-Glass land Alice met a 
third person whose remarks are not without significance for us. The 
White King told her: “ There’s nothing like eating hay when you’re 
faint.”” When Alice ventured the suggestion that cold water or sal-volatile 
might be better he replied: ‘I did not say there was nothing better; I 
said there was nothing like it.” Here we have a warning to look closely 
into the meaning of the clichés which the a priori theorist, in the nine- 
teenth century at least, was apt to use as a cloak for imperfect knowledge. 
In a paper in the issue of ‘ Music & Letters’ for January 1944 Mr. Peter 
Latham enforced his theme of the tyranny of the musical score by 
analogy with the tyranny of words, “the influence of language on 
thought’. He prefaced his paper with a quotation from Jowett: “‘ The 
modern philosopher has always been taught the lesson which he still 
imperfectly learns, that he must disengage himself from the influence of 
words.” Francis Bacon had given the same warning some three centuries 
earlier, in writing of the “‘ Idols of the Market”. He remarked that 
**men imagine that their reason governs words, whilst in fact, words 
re-act upon the Understanding’’. He would be a bold man who 
claimed that to-day we have freed ourselves from this weakness. In 
fact, the beginner in science is peculiarly apt to succumb to it. Memo 
recalls an illustration. Many years ago, as an Inspector of Schools, I 
visited a class in hygiene to which the mistress was giving a revision 
lesson for senior girls by brisk question and answer. Towards the end I 
asked to be allowed to take the class, and amongst other questions I 
repeated some of those I had heard. In due course I repeated the 
question: ‘‘ What is mutton fat?” All the hands went up, and the girl 
I chose gave the familiar answer: “ Glyceryl stearate, sir.” Then I 
asked a new question: “‘And what is glyceryl stearate?” After a long 
and puzzled silence in the classroom, one girl at the back raised a tenta- 
tive hand. “‘ Yes?” I said. “ Please, sir, mutton fat ” came the reply. 
After forty years I still derive pleasure from the complete intellectual 
honesty of that answer. For too often an elementary knowledge of 
science gets no farther than mere labelling. So we are reminded by the 
remark of the White King, who was surely in van Dieren’s mind, to 
beware of labelling. When the a priori theorist is ready to produce labels, 
even though like the White Knight’s trappings they are “his own 
invention ”’, we are apt to be misled. 

In this country the nineteenth century was the heyday of the a priori 
theorist in music. Scientifically even the best of the “* musical research 
workers” of the period compare unfavourably with English men of 
science of earlier date, with Wallis and Robartes of the seventeenth 
century and with Robert Smith of the eighteenth, three Fellows of the 
Royal Society who made notable contributions to musical acoustics. 
This unfavourable comparison, however, was not altogether the fault of 
the nineteenth-century “ theoreticians’, for they found their musical 
premisses in the doctrines of the academic musicians of their day. It is 
not pure coincidence that musical scholarship, in this country, was at a 
somewhat low ebb at that time. , But it would be unfair to forget this. 
In particular, A. J: Ellis was a mathematician of some attainment who 
applied his deductive reasoning to the musical premisses which he took 


5+ In his ‘ Novum Organum ’, 
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as his postulates. That he was thereby led to conclusions which the 
passage of time has made rather absurd is really a demonstration that his 
musical premisses were wrong, and that no amount of a priori theory can 
make up for lack of musical knowledge. Provided we do not lose sight 
of the disabilities which hampered him, as I have explained more fully 
elsewhere*®, we may find in the additions he made to Helmholtz’s 
* Tonempfindungen ’, when translating it as ‘ Sensations of Tone’, an 
extreme example of the art of labelling in musical theory to which I can 
recall only one, more recent, parallel of any significance. 

The key to Ellis’s footnotes is his fantastic conception of duodenes, a 
conception which is to be traced to his study of intonation on the 
harmonium, an instrument with fixed and peculiarly incisive tones. His 
own explanation of duodenes which follows illustrates what has been 
said above about labelling. He begins’? with the Harmonic Cell (or Unit 
of Concord) which was “ ali his own invention”. Here it is when built 


on middle C: 


It is the result of tuning up a fifth, and from the two notes of this fifth, 
respectively, tuning up or down a major third. Ellis called the fifth, 
CG, the vertical axis, the Eb the right pole, the Eb the left pole. The two 
poles together constitute the polar axis. He also tells us that from this 
cell all tertian harmony is developed. Using a second harmonic cell Ellis 
then constructs what he called the Harmonic Heptad (or Unit of Chord- 
Relationship) : 


























This introduces us to the érine, which is his name for the axis Ap, C, EQ. 
The heptad shown is the heptad of C. Next we come to the Harmonic 
Decad (or Unit of Harmony) produced by adding a third harmonic cell, 
this time above the first one: 














This decad contains two heptads with a common cell which, we are told, 
forms its nucleus. C is its tonic. 

Proceeding in this way Ellis builds round his decad a series of cells 
which he shows in black notes. We will not attempt to follow him much 
farther, because at the next stage we should have to introduce his signs 
for raising or lowering a note of his harmonium by a comma, signs which 
it has been possible, so far, to omit. (It may be noted, however, that a 
Bb, tuned a fourth above F as the subdominant of C, would need to be 
raised a comma to give the Bb of the decad, a minor third above G.) 
We will show only two of Ellis’s black notes, which are needed to exhibit 
his Harmonic Duodene. This he called the Unit of Duodenation of which he 
wrote® ; “This is the term I propose fo substitute for modulation when 


nt* * Music & Letters’, Vol. XIX, No. 4, October 1938, p. 446, and Vol. XXIV, No. 3, July 1948, 
p. 139. 

7+ * Sensations of Tone’, ed. of 1875, pp. 662-668. 

% In the second edition of ‘ Sensations of Tone ’. 
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it means passing from one duodene to another which bears a known 
relation to the first.” Here is a harmonic duodene shown with C as 
duodenal: 








Ellis explains that it consists of four trines of major thirds, and three 
vertical columns or quaternions of fifths. All the fifths and major thirds in 
a duodene are supposed to be tuned perfectly true. Perhaps the most 
illuminating comment on the duodene is Ellis’s own: *‘ Hence the duodene 
represents a decad in the act of decadation, and it thus first presented itself to 
my mind, as the appropriate unit for ep, modulation . . .” 

The italics in the last sentence are Ellis’s own. All the other words 
in italics are labels. With the exception perhaps of “‘ tertian harmony ” 
they are, so far as I know, all Ellis’s “‘ own invention”. They are not 
true Idols of the Market, for each represents some combination of actual 
notes that Ellis could produce on his specially tuned harmonium; but 
they are obviously intended to give a sense of reality to what, in fact, are 
fantastic notions born of romantic musing.  Ellis’s duodenarium was 
designed to acquaint composers with the restrictions which a proper 
sense of duodenation would impose on modulation. (We must remember 
that Ellis regarded an enharmonic change as something “ unnatural 
and impossible ’’*.) No doubt Ellis hoped that these labels would help 
to commend his theories to composers; but, if so, it is to be feared that 
they failed to achieve the desired result. 

Some readers may wonder why it is necessary to disinter this long- 
forgotten theory, however amusing it may be, for it is obviously absurd. 
It is just in its obvious absurdity that its interest lies; for much a priori 
theory of later date is even more absurd to the student of modern science, 
though it is far less obviously so to the non-scientific reader, especially 
when presented in more musician-like garb. Ellis’s labels will deceive 
no one to-day. But, his technique is worth a moment’s consideration 
because it is an example, an extreme and very innocent example, of a 
device used by the a priori theorist to this day of which we must take a 
less tolerant view. In the last fifty years the technique of the theorist has 
become more subtle and therefore more plausible, His pseudo-science is 
given all the appearance of credibility. But the scientific terms he uses, 
or misuses, will not seldom be found to resemble “ glyceryl stearate ”’, a 
mystery alike to teacher and taught. 

It would be possible to compile an encyclopedia of the clichés, mostly 
deriving from the nineteenth century, which are used by the @ priori 
theorist, with scientific explanations of the fallacies they exhibit. But it 
would be a dull affair; and, were the theorist to read it, it would merely 
encourage him to invent new labels as Ellis did. There is one time- 
honoured cliché, however, which should always put us on our guard: 
‘the harmonic series”. Coming from the pen of the “ theoretician ” 
this cliché not infrequently implies a derivation of scales and harmonic 
tissue from a series which belongs to the science of arithmetic, instead of 
a derivation from music itself. His theory then becomes romantic 
musing, it degenerates into what Helmholtz called “ arithmetical 
mysticism”, and his “‘ natural” scale becomes what Donkin called 


** the artificial scale’. The classical treatise on musical acoustics is 


%- * Music & Letters’, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, July 1048, p. 144. 
10. This was described in ‘ The Musical Times’, No. 1181, July 1942, p. 252 and * Proc. Mus. Ass.’, 
Session LXVI, 1939-40, p. 35. 
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still Helmholtz’s ‘ Tonempfindungen’. In this work one of the great 
men of science of the nineteenth century, accepting music as something 
we hear, set out to discover how we hear and what we hear in listening 
to musical sounds. In his concluding pages we find this sentence: “‘ In 
the last part of my book, I have endeavoured to show that the construc- 
tion of scales and of harmonic tissue is a product of artistic invention.” 
Artistic invention and genius are the sources of musical achievement, 
and a priori theories, even his own, will not rob us of the composer of 
genius. The clichés of the “ theoretician ” have had a long start. Is it 
worth while trying to overtake them? Only for one reason perhaps: 
that if science is to make further progress in the study of aural perception, 
musicians must rid themselves of the intrusions of the a priori theorist into 
musical affairs, so that, to assist the man of science in his inquiries, they 
may be free to furnish unprejudiced observation of the musical sounds 
they hear. 

This paper began with a quotation from Bernard van Dieren’s 
writings. Here is another quotation™, to end with. It makes quite 
clear his estimate of the a priori theorist’s pseudo-science by contrasting it 
with the true scientific method (see pp. 97-8) which, if the story is not 
apocryphal, ‘‘ the professors ” he mentions forgot to use: 

One is reminded of King James and the Royal Society. He desired an explana- 
tion of the curious circumstance that when a fish is eve hs into a pail of water it 
does not increase the weight. Various thinkers advanced ingenious theories, but it 
transpired that no one had made a preliminary test. In their zeal to please the 
august questioner the professors fulfilled his cynical hopes, and for once rose to the 
heights on which musical theorists habitually move. 

The writer desires to record his cordial thanks to Messrs. Longmans» 
Green & Co., who in 1875 published the first edition of ‘ Sensations of 
Tone’, for their ready assent to the reproduction of the four musica 
examples here taken from Ellis’s Appendix to that edition. 


11. * Down among the Dead Men’, p. 217. 


SCHWEITZER ON BACH 
By A. B. AsHBy 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER’S seventieth birthday, recently celebrated by him 
as a physician and surgeon in the primeval forests of tropical Africa, 
where he is finishing his great work on the philosophy of civilization and 
ethics, serves to remind us that he is also a theologian and musician, and 
that as long ago as October 1942 an unanswered article appeared in 
‘Music & Letters’ by which Dr. Gordon Sutherland vehemently 
attacked what he called “‘ The Schweitzerian Heresy ”’. 

The imputation on this occasion had no theological significance, but 
related only to Schweitzer’s views as a musician and critic, as a writer on 
the philosophy of aesthetics, and as a judge and expounder of Bach’s 
music. But the slur remains, and the fact that it has remained un- 
answered must not be taken as meaning that there is no answer, or that 
such an extraordinary onslaught is to be accepted as the last word on the 
subject; it is much more likely to have been simply disregarded, probably 
because it was in many ways so obvious a misrepresentation of what 
Schweitzer wrote and meant; or perhaps it was ignored because it is 
founded on certain points and modes of thought which appeal only to 
Sutherland as appropriate to a more exact formulation of the philosophy . 
of aesthetics, points which, for that purpose, were of no immediate 
concern to Schweitzer himself in this particular book, and of no interest 
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whatever to the vast majority of its readers. For it is on certain philo- 
sophical points and on the special use of selected quotations from 
Schweitzer that Sutherland professes to build his argument. 

The quotations of course can be examined, and their true bearing on 
what Schweitzer means, and on what Sutherland says he means, can be 
analysed and compared. But the details relating to such concepts as 
symbolism in art are less important, because they are of a kind that is 
hardly capable of exact formulation in any sense by virtue of which 
greater validity could be accorded to what Schweitzer says or implies 
than to what Sutherland says or implies; while Sutherland’s adverse 
comments on the practical influence of the book as a whole appear to 
carry their own contradiction almost before he begins. 

He admits, in the very first line, that “‘ among the great classics of 
musical scholarship ’”’ Schweitzer’s book on Bach is “ unique in its 
influence ”; yet he alleges on the same page that most Schweitzerians, 
i.e. most people who read it and are influenced by it, do not admit the 
fundamentals of the doctrine; while his main argument throughout is 
that its influence, which is admitted to be unique, is “ almost wholly 
bad ” and is ‘‘ diametrically opposed to the deepest aesthetic convictions 
of virtually all musicians ”’. 

The real nature and true quality of the influence can be well illus- 
trated’and correctly measured without going into any philosophical 
details: it-is typically instanced in the preface to the book itself, by the 
remarks of Widor, the man who first inspired and encouraged its pro- 
duction. He says: 

One day in 1899 when we were going through the chorale preludes, I confessed 
to him that a good deal in these compositions was enigmatic to me, “ Bach’s 
musical logic in the preludes and fugues ”’, I said, “‘ is quite simple and clear; but 
it becomes cloudy as soon as he takes up a chorale melody. Why these sometimes 
almost excessively abrupt antitheses of feeling? Why does he add contrapuntal 
motives to a chorale melody that have, often no relation to the mood of the melody ? 
Why all these incomprehensible things in the plan and working out of these 
fantasias ? The more I study them the less I understand them.” 

** Naturally ’’, said my pupil, ** many things in the chorales must seem obscure 
to you, for the reason that they are only explicable by the texts pertaining to them,” 

I showed him the movements that puzzled me the most; he translated the 
poems into French for me from memory. The mysteries were all solved: . . . I 
made the acquaintance of a Bach of whose existence I had previously had only the 
dimmest suspicion. In a flash it became clear to me that the cantor of St. Thomas 
was much more than an incomparable contrapuntist to whom I had formerly looked 
up as one gazes up at a colossal statue, and that his work exhibits an unparalleled 
desire and capacity for expressing poetic ideas and for bringing word and tone 
into unity. ; 

This shows what the practical influence of Schweitzer’s “ aesthetic ”’ 
was and is intended to be; it also illustrates an extremely important point 
which Sutherland appears to disregard or overlook entirely in all his 
criticisms, namely that there really are two different categories of music 
to be discussed in any theory of aesthetics, corresponding to two different 
forms of music which Bach wrote, namely the preludes and fugues, his 
ordinary instrumental works which are a supreme model of formal 
perfection, the “‘ pure ” music—-in which ‘‘ Bach’s musical logic is quite 
simple and clear *—and what may be called his “ associative ”’ music, 
including (alone among the instrumental works) the organ chorale 
preludes, in which the form is partly determined by its subject-matter 
and therefore, if considered apart from the texts with which it is asso- 
ciated, may appear to be “‘ enigmatic ” or “‘ cloudy ”’ or even “‘ incom- 
prehensible ” until Schweitzer’s revealing “‘ aesthetic” is applied to it. 

Thus in this special branch of applied aesthetics, and in relation to 
this special branch of Bach’s music referred to by Widor, Schweitzer must 
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at least be very near to the correct formulation of a valuable truth, and 
surely nearer to a truth of practical value and real practical benefit than 
Sutherland, who denies its value altogether and calls it pernicious. On 
the other hand, in the general philosophical realm of pure aesthetics, so 
far as Schweitzer was concerned with it at ali, some of his formulations 
may be open to question, especially if, contrary to his meaning, they are 
wrongly taken as relating to “ pure’ music ; and he may, in particu- 
larizing about symbolism, about painting and poetry, have gone farther 
than he need, especially if taken too literally. 

But it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the quotations to which 
Sutherland refers are drawn, I think, without exception from contexts in 
which Schweitzer himself is in fact dealing with and referring only to 
“ representative” or “associative”? music. Sutherland makes no 
reference whatever to Schweitzer’s principal categorization of Bach, at 
the beginning of his book, as an “‘ objective ”’ as distinct from a “‘ sub- 
jective ” artist, one whose impulse is to express what he finds “ in unique 
perfection’. The result is that purely philosophical protests of the 
kind which Sutherland does make have no real bearing on the practical 
value of what Schweitzer has written in relation to associative music. 

If this distinction between general and applied aesthetics, and 
between Bach’s pure and associative music, is accepted, it will cut at the 
very root of Sutherland’s contention from start to finish; for he writes 
throughout as if Schweitzer were always referring without qualification to 
all music and to the whole of Bach’s music. 

Sutherland says he is concerned chiefly with just three matters: 
(1) establishing clearly from Schweitzer’s own writings the essential 
nature of his aesthetic and pointing out its more obvious “‘ implica- 
tions ’’; (2) showing that this aesthetic is not only demonstrably false in 
the light of common experience but also incompatible with the convic- 
tions of most musicians and music-lovers in regard to “ the art”; and 
(3) showing that it would be of the greatest ‘“‘ harm ” to any composer 
who attempted to put it into practice, and is either the cause or the 
result of an impoverished musical experience on the part of any listener 
who takes it seriously. 

This, even without the generality of its reference, is putting the case 
fairly high, high enough for it to be a really tall order to attempt to show 
such things about any writer. Is Sutherland here overstating his case ? 
Is he, too, in particularizing, going farther than he need—especially if 
taken too literally ? Apparently not, since he had already expressed this 
same belief about Schweitzer as the reason for writing his article: “ since 
I believe ’’, he says, “‘ that his aesthetic is not only false but pernicious, 
since I am convinced that for many listeners it stands in the way of the 
fullest appreciation and deepest understanding and enjoyment of Bach, 
I am obliged to point out what appear to me to be its fallacies ”’. 

Now it is evident that Widor and all readers of Schweitzer’s book who 
have been similarly affected by it, all like-minded Bach enthusiasts who 
have in fact benefited by what Schweitzer teaches, must be excepted 
from this sweeping statement; so it remains for Sutherland to prove that 
others who have not been benefited by Schweitzer are a superior class of 
listeners and musicians, and have a better understanding of Bach. 
Sutherland of course cannot show this, though he does, in a limited 
sense, attempt to do so by his own theories and his own objections to 
“‘ the more important elements of Schweitzer’s aesthetic creed ”’. 

The first of these elements is that “ fundamentally there are not 
several separate arts; rather there is only one art—the universal art ”’. 
Of what possible consequence, one may ask, could such a theory be in 
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matters of ordinary practical appreciation ? What even does it mean ? 
And can Schweitzer be justly accused of really holding or expounding 
such a theory ? 

A little plain logic will help us here: if it purported to be a universal 
statement of truth in the theory of aesthetics, and could properly be 
ascribed to Schweitzer in that sense, then certain particular theoretical 
implications might necessarily be taken as following from it; then, if 
some of these necessary implications could themselves be shown to be 
demonstrably false, it would reflect back to the universal from which 
they are derived as being a false universal, which is what Sutherland 
seeks to prove. Similarly it would follow from the falsity of the universal 
that others of its own necessary implications might also be false; but 
Sutherland happens to have got both these arguments the wrong way 
round, which, to say the least of it, somewhat impairs the validity of his 
conclusions. He does not accuse Schweitzer of expounding this theory: 
he says that it, the theory, is itself postulated or implied by certain 
particular statements which Schweitzer makes, that this is one of the 
** more obvious implications ’’—which is a totally different matter. 

What Schweitzer does say at the outset of his enquiry is that it is 
necessary first of all to get “‘ clear ideas as to the nature of representative 
music and of the several varieties of it”. This specifically confines 
Schweitzer’s following remarks, as they obviously are confined, to that 
one particular branch of the art. What Schweitzer also does say is that 
** the problem is part of the general one of the co-operation of the arts”, and 
that “‘ this is always wrongly regarded from the standpoint of one art 
alone’. That “ In reality it is a universal problem ”’, i.e. that the problem 
of the co-operation of the several arts applies to each single art in par- 
ticular—not that “ there is only one art, the universal art”. He then 
plainly distinguishes one art from another by adding that artists are 
dominated by only one idea, that is, by one form of art rather than 
another, because they always choose “‘ the language which suits them 
best for their own particular art”. (The italics are mine.) 

After this he goes on to say what Sutherland quotes, that “ Every 
artistic idea is complex in quality until ’—mark the word until—* until 
the moment when it finds definite expression’. He then adds a phrase 
which is not quoted at all and which amounts to a denial of the “‘ uni- 
versal art’, saying that 

Neither in painting, nor in music, nor in poetry is there such a thing as an 
absolute art that can be regarded as the norm, enabling us to brand all others as 
false, for in every artist there dwells another, who wishes to have his own say in the 
matter, the difference being that in one his activity is obtrusive, and in another 
hardly noticeable. Herein resides the whole distinction. 


Schweitzer thus really emphasizes the distinction between one 
** separate ’’ art and another; so that the above whole sentence, quoted 
only in part by Sutherland, is a sentence which Schweitzer could not have 
written at all if he held, as alleged, that “ there are not several separate 
arts, rather, there is only one art—the universal art”’. 

Schweitzer then concludes this passage by saying, what Sutherland 
does quote, that “‘Art in itself is neither painting nor poetry nor music, 
but an act of creation in which all three ’’—not are one, but repeating 
**in which all three co-operate ’’. 

Now it is always unprofitable to quote things out of their full context, 
and not really satisfactory to try to set them right by putting them back 
again into their context. Here the only real remedy is to risk an 
** impoverishment ” of musical experience by reading the “ pernicious ”’ 
original, and forming one’s own judgment as to whether Schweitzer is 
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guilty or not guilty on this first count in the indictment. But the point 
derives its importance here from its bearing on the argument which 
Sutherland develops from it, because he treats it as a premise on which 
he builds his subsequent conclusions. Meanwhile most people will 
surely agree that Schweitzer has not only been misunderstood but almost 
culpably misrepresented in being accused of a belief in the “ universal 
art” as one of the fundamentals of his doctrine. 

Schweitzer however does once actually use the expression “ the 
universal art’; but only in parenthesis, and also rather noticeably in 
inverted commas, more as if he were adopting it as a manner of speaking 
than as his own phrase or as one in which he believed; and this too in a 
context where he is still speaking of the ‘‘ other artist ” in all artists, a 
context where he baldly instances Michelangelo as a poet. Having 
expressed himself in this way he asks of Heine whether we should not call 
him, “ from the standpoint of ‘ the universal art’, the most inspired 
painter among the lyric poets”. Now every single one of these 
expressions speaking of poets as painters, and of painters as poets, is 
clearly only a manner of speaking, since Schweitzer obviously does not 
mean any of them in their literal sense. Bach he calls “‘ the most con- 
sistent representative of pictorial music—the direct opposite of Wagner ” 
(who is a “ poetic ” musician); and he concludes the whole chapter on 
this subject by saying “‘ These two are the poles between which all 
* characteristic ’ music revolves ’’—again showing that he is and has 
throughout been speaking only of that particular kind of music, namely 
that one branch of Bach’s art which Widor, as the representative of 
virtually all other contemporary musicians, until then had found 
unintelligible and of which the mysteries were all solved in the light of 
Schweitzer’s interpretation. 

The other quotations which Sutherland gives in support of his first 
point are only variations by Schweitzer of this same theme about the 
co-operation of the various arts, and about the symbolic element in all 
art as a means of expression. Having said all this, however, Sutherland 
himself undermines it by admitting, in conclusion, that ‘‘ Schweitzer’s 
description of artistic perception may very well be true for one class of 
listeners—the associative ”’, which really disposes of all his objections at 
once, owing to his unfortunate oversight that this class of music, for 
which this class of listening is appropriate, happens to be all that 
Schweitzer has been talking about: so that proof of the “ universal art ” 
bogey is thus left completely in mid-air. 

Sutherland’s next argument alleges that Schweitzer, as the result of 
his belief in the universal art, is led into “‘ confusion ” concerning the 
essential natures of the several arts. He opens it with the illuminating 
remark that reasoning from a false premise usually leads to false con- 
clusions; so we too may dismiss Sutherland’s conclusion on the same 
ground. We may note too that partly as the result of that false premise 
he continues always to take Schweitzer too literally. Surely it must be 
obvious that references by Sutherland against Schweitzer to ‘‘ music (a 
time art)” as suffused with “ painting (a space art)”, or as suffused 
with poetry, cannot except by an absurdly literal interpretation be taken 
as showing any real confusion by Schweitzer of one art with another; for 
as Schweitzer himself says in another book (‘ My Life and Thought ’, 
p. 79), “All utterances about art are indeed a kind of speaking in 

arables ”’. 

Sutherland opens the following section by repeating ‘‘ My first 
objection to Schweitzer’s aesthetic is that it is based upon a false 
premise: ”” We must remember that phrase. He continues * my 
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second is that his reasoning from this premise leads him into confusion 
concerning the natures of the several arts”. Or leads Sutherland? 
And then “ My third objection is that his confusion concerning the 
natures of the arts leads him to relegate music to a secondary position 
among the arts ’’. 

This “‘ objection ” is thus based on a succession of false premises; but 
it is more important than the other two because it leads to the second 
indictment, that Schweitzer’s aesthetic “‘ is not only demonstrably false 
but incompatible with the convictions of most musicians ”’. 

‘All music’, Sutherland argues, “if it be representational, must 
represent its subject in one of two ways ’’—“‘ as it is or becomes ’’—in the 
ways of painting or poetry, which is exactly what Schweitzer has said, 
except that he has not said or implied that all music is representational. 
**It follows”, says Sutherland, “that all the other arts, including 
music, must be interpreted in terms of painting or poetry”, because 
** To these two principles [is or becomes] there can be no co-ordinate ”’. 
From this, referring to music as a whole, he concludes that “‘ Music is 
thus an imitation of an imitation”, and lastly that it must be “ an 
inferior imitation of painting and poetry ” because, as Schweitzer says, 
** it is working in a medium so little fitted to depict concrete ideas ”’. 

Here again Sutherland is completely disregarding, first, the fact that 
Schweitzer is speaking only of representational music; second that he is 
only speaking figuratively, and thirdly that he is speaking only of the 
inherent handicaps of music for purely representational purposes: so 
that the conclusion to be drawn from this section, when so qualified, is 
not that Schweitzer relegates music to an inferior position among the 
arts, but that he, Sutherland, thinks that representational music, which 
‘“* brings word and tone into unity ”’, is inferior music. 

The next section then proceeds to deal directly with the “ per- 
nicious ’’ consequences of such a view of music. “To this degradation 
of music I object’, he says (again as if referring to music in general), 
“not on the sentimental ground that Schweitzer is disloyal to his art, 
but because his particular reasons for relegating music to a subordinate 
position lead him to establish false standards for it’’. Thus Sutherland 
not only refers at each step to music and the musical art in general, but 
concerns himself with consequences which do not operate except in so 
far as music is admittedly handicapped when specially adapted for 
representational purposes: so that in this way he continues consistently 
to misrepresent Schweitzer at every single stage in his argument. 

He then gives certain passages in which Schweitzer explains how 
music soon reaches its limit of clear representation of poetic and pictorial 
ideas, and how these limits must not be overstepped; and then proceeds 
himself immediately to overstep what Schweitzer has said by asserting 
‘* It cannot be stated too emphatically that Schweitzer regards clarity of 
representation not as an excellence of music but as the excellence” 
(Sutherland’s italics). ‘‘ He is convinced that musical form is merely a 
means to the end of extra-musical representation.” 

This, it must be noted, as well as what follows in further support of it, 
is again said in relation to music and musical form in general, and is 
being offered as a conclusion from passages where Schweitzer is expressly 
discussing the limitations of music for representational purposes only, 
and where he is in fact distinguishing the requirements of representa- 
tional music from the requirements of pure or formal music. 

The way this repeated process of perversion virtually reverses the 
meaning of the quotations from that.in which Schweitzer obviously 
intended them to be understood is best illustrated from the two following 
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examples, which are given by Sutherland as really clinching his “ per- 
nicious” argument. He takes a passage (from another chapter 
altogether) where Schweitzer is explaining how Bach “ now and then” 
exaggerates certain associated emotions or how he sometimes “ voices 
feeling in its extreme form ’”’, and quotes Schweitzer as saying “‘ Bach 
is thus [i.e. when he.does so} bent on making the music characteristically 
expressive at any cost’’. Sutherland then uses that quotation in support 
of his above allegation that Schweitzer is convinced that “ musical 
form ”’ (i.e. form in general of which Schweitzer is not speaking) always 
is “ merely’ a means to the end of extra-musical representation, and 
finally as establishing that Schweitzer ‘“‘ does believe that the non- 
musical thing expressed is more important than the purely musical 
means of expressing it . . . and does believe that Bach shares these 
convictions and is bent on making music characteristically expressive at 
any cost”’. In this way Sutherland further mis-states an already mis- 
stated point by himself italicizing the concluding words of a single and 
specially qualified quotation. 

The second illustration is an even better example: he quotes 
Schweitzer as saying “‘ Bach follows the lead of the poetry and the 
verbal expression.’ How far he lets these take him from the natural 
principles of pure composition may be seen from his harmonization of* Solls 
ja so sein’ [the last chorale in Cantata 48], which as pure music is intoler- 
able’’. Sutherland quotes this as an “ explicit’ statement by Schweitzer 
that when a conflict between formal beauty and clarity of representation 
arises Bach sacrifices form to representation—completely disregarding the 
fact that this most conspicuously is not formal music, that it is explicitly 
contrasted with pure and formal music, and that if it were formal music 
instead of being, as it is, representational music, it then would (as 
Schweitzer says) be intolerable because completely inexplicable. 

Deriving emphasis immediately from this Sutherland then shows 
how completely he has misunderstood and misrepresented Schweitzer by 
saying “‘ It is at this point that most musicians (indeed all with whom I 
have discussed these passages) part company with Schweitzer. They 
say they do not find these compositions senselessly shapeless or intolerable 
as pure music”’. Why? Obviously because these compositions are not 
pure music (and nobody but Sutherland would by implication refer to 
them as such), because they are representational music (with which the 
nature and requirements of pure music are expressly contrasted) and 
because they are representational music to which Schweitzer is giving 
the key, the key without which they would be, and to Widor had been, 
senselessly shapeless and therefore intolerable. 

For these reasons, surely, it is quite wrong to say that most or any 
musicians part company with Schweitzer at this point. What they do 
part company with, as they surely must, is Sutherland’s persistent mis- 
representation of Schweitzer and almost blind reversal of his true meaning. 

Sutherland’s next point, of which he makes great play, and to which 
he attaches great importance as one of the principal features of his whole 
case, is similarly vitiated both by the way he introduces it and, still more, 
by the same kind of logical distortion to which he again resorts in order 
to establish it. He first improves on his own previous comment that 
Schweitzer is convinced that musical form is “ merely ”’ the means to 
the end of extra-musical expression, by accusing Schweitzer of repeatedly 
“ saying” that the extra-musical thing expressed is more important 
than the musical manner in which it is expressed. He then builds on 
that by alleging that “ Schweitzer does not stop here, but goes even 
farther ’’, and gives the following quotation: 
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** In [his later years] ”—(Schweitzer, having traced the later deve 
ment, says “‘In the end ’’)—‘“‘ Bach writes themes that are strikingly 
characteristic in themselves, but are not quite grateful to the ear”’. 
Here Schweitzer himself gave two examples (from that period of Bach’s 
life) which ‘‘ almost overpass the border-line of music that is meant to 
appeal to the ear” and another in which “ we have the impression that 
the pictorial bias is too prominent in the music”, Then follows the 
passage in Schweitzer’s book on which Sutherland builds this section of 
his thesis: 

Here we are bound to think Bach wrong. He has ventured beyond the natural 
limits of music. His mistake, however, has nothing in common with that of the 
naive practitioners of tone-painting. They fail because they mistake the nature of 
music; he fails because he cultivates to its final consequences the language in which 
he expresses himself so consummately, with the result that, for the ordinary intelli- 
gence, the melodic and the beautiful are almost wholly lost in the plastic. It is an 
error of which only genius is capable. 

The ordinary intelligence, which Schweitzer is addressing, might, it 
would seem, quite naturally class these examples from the end of his life 
with the other products of Bach’s last creative period, when the youthful 
springs of his abundant musical invention were not surprisingly beginning 
to run dry, when he was largely engaged on such works as ‘ The Art of 
Fugue’, the ‘ Musical Offering’ and others, which, as Schweitzer 
himself says, “‘ show a tendency to abstract thought”, or in which 
*‘ contrapuntal technique, though not actually an end in itself, never- 
theless plays a leading part”; and the ordinary intelligence would 
contrast these with the earlier or normal examples of the musical 
language, about which Schweitzer has been talking all the time, in 
which Bach “ expresses himself so consummately”’; and would take 
these later ones as specially quoted exceptions in which Bach, owing to 
these later tendencies, has overstepped the mark by cultivating that 
language to its final and less desirable consequences. 

Not so Sutherland: he first complains against the implication that “‘ it 
takes genius to write this higher sort of unbeautiful music’, and that 
“there is something admirable about Bach’s achieving this eminence; 
and then he gives a version of the passage (again as an explicit statement) 
which directly and, it seems, almost deliberately perverts what Schweitzer 
actually wrote. Sutherland goes to the extraordinary length of saying: 

I waive all these amazing implications and point to the one explicit statement in 
this passage: in Bach’s later years some of his compositions are almost wholly lacking 
in beauty, not because Bach lost his creative power in his old age, not because he 


became too deeply absorbed in problems of contrapuntal virtuosity, not because he 
abandoned his earlier principles, but because he cultivated his usual language to 


its final consequences: 
and then continues: “I have said ...and I have said... but 
Schweitzer himself says that the cultivation to its logical consequence of 
a technique—a ‘ musical language ’"—based upon this aesthetic leads to 
the almost complete loss of beauty ’’. 

Here the ordinary intelligence will detect an almost glaring 
alteration from a closely qualified particular proposition (given in the 
original as an exception to the general rule) into a universal proposition 
establishing a different general rule; an alteration that seems to have 
been made deliberately in order to condemn that different general rule, 
which is then taken in this way as having been “ explicitly” stated 
by Schweitzer himself. 

Having thus established the “‘ harm” which Schweitzer’s aesthetic would 
do to any composer who attempted to put it into practice, Sutherland 
turns to the last item of his indictment, that Schweitzer’s aesthetic is not 
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only false but pernicious because “‘ it stands in the way of the fullest 
appreciation and deepest understanding and enjoyment of Bach ”’. 

He proceeds to argue that “‘ since no contemporary composer, as far 
as I know, appears to be in the process of ruining a promising career by 
adopting Schweitzer’s aesthetic, my whole argument may seem to be 
in vacuo—a defence of abstract truth”. Truth! He then further con- 
cedes that “‘so long as the assent is purely intellectual and severely 
compartmentized, the error may possibly be of no great practical 
importance’. But ‘‘ when Schweitzer’s philosophy is vitally related to 
the listener’s aesthetic experience, I object to it on the extremely prac- 
tical ground that it either grows out of or else results in an impoverished 
musical experience ”’. 

He supports this development of “the truth” by saying “if we 
assume for a moment that Schweitzer is correct, the listener’s duty may 
be stated very simply: while he listens to Bach he must make the proper 
associations with the music”. Note that he does not say “ while he 
listens to Bach’s associative music he will understand and appreciate it 
better if he knows the text with which it is associated ’’, although that 
would be crediting Schweitzer with what he meant and has said; and 
** More specifically, he [the listener] must learn that one motive (almost 
always) indicates joy, another sorrow”’, &c. Note ‘“‘ must learn’, not 
“he will then realize”. What a picture of Widor, not with all the 
mysteries which had puzzled him most solved as soon as the texts were 
translated, but faced with a troublesome and variable list which he could 
not get right until he had “learnt” it! Sutherland then continues as 
follows: 

Since the music paints, yet does not really paint but only suggests painting, or 
sometimes suggests a non-existent painting which represents a non-existent poem 
symbolizing a vision of the concrete imagination, the listener must be prepared to 
spend some effort in discovering what are the proper associations. Perhaps [mark 


this!] in the case of all the instrumental music, certainly in the case of the chorale 
preludes, he must know the text which Bach may have associated with the music. 


Why “ Perhaps in the case of all the instrumental music”, why 
““ may have associated”, why the preliminary and derisive rigmarole ? 
Apparently because without these perverting features and without the 
falsity of the “ Perhaps ”’ the plain statement of the truth which would 
be left would not so well suit the “ heresy” Sutherland is seeking to 
charge against a man whom he professes to admire. 

He finally quotes and dilates upon what other psychologists think 
about listening and various types of listeners, but he has now got so far 
both from Schweitzer and from Bach that it is here quite unprofitable to 
follow him any farther: for he continues to speak as if Schweitzer’s 
specific observations about Bach’s associative music really did constitute 
the whole of his aesthetic, and as if it now did relate (without the word 
* Perhaps ’’) to all music, including Bach’s instrumental works. Thus 
Sutherland observes, at large, that “To all musicians who know to 
what a great extent the effort to make associations tends to decrease 
musical enjoyment, it must appear a damnable heresy to the listener ”’, 
and on this ground deplores that Schweitzer’s work should be recom- 
mended as it is “to immature students and to musical amateurs who 
may have their enjoyment of music permanently and seriously limited 
by it. All this in the name of Sebastian Bach ”’. 

Having by these methods reached. his objective, he sums up that 
“* Schweitzer’s aesthetic is false. It is damaging to the musical experience 
of those who attempt to put it into practice”. He thus takes his case 
against Schweitzer as proved. He does conclude, however, in what at 
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first is a somewhat more reasonable vein, by what many readers will 
think his most interesting section, because, having opened it with these 
words and adding that “‘ It is an unmusical philosophy ”’, he proceeds at 
last to quit the fringes and to touch directly upon the central problem of 
aesthetics, the inscrutable problem of beauty itself, which no man yet 
has been able to fathom. 

He urges that “ it is not merely an unmusical philosophy into which 
Schweitzer has thought his way, but rather that it is the product of a 
fundamentally unmusical attitude in him. One is surprised ”’, he says, 
“at the things which Schweitzer does not say. Compositions, move- 
ments, themes are described and admired as being moving, expressive, 
powerful; they are seldom characterized as being beautiful”. To this 
he adds a footnote in which he suggests, quite reasonably, that this may 
be the outcome of Schweitzer’s Protestant evangelical upbringing, as 
making him “‘ likely to feel that there is something inexcusably frivolous 
in any activity but the saving of immortal souls from eternal damnation. 
Certainly to such a one the mere stringing together of prétty sounds is 
almost blasphemous as a life-work or even as a serious interest ’’, and he 
refers also to many musicians finding Schweitzer’s performance of Bach’s 
organ works “ singularly insensitive *’. 

But Sutherland is in fact wrong here too: Schweitzer actually is 
extremely sensitive to beauty, and not least so in the organ works; 
and he certainly has no puritanical inhibitions of that kind. He 
does not himself say much on the subject, but his friends can see 
it in action when with him. They have watched him revel long and 
tenderly over the sheer loveliness of a piece by Mendelssohn which he can 
only have chosen for that purpose, and likewise over a little prelude from 
Anna Magdalena’s book. They have heard him utter (in a cathedral) the 
most drastic allusions to the angels of heaven and to damnation in the 
day of Judgment when another organist did something he did not like to 
a fugue. What other musicians do not like about Schweitzer at the 
organ is that he will not show off either the organ or himself by any kind 
of special intrusions, or by playing faster than he thinks is consistent with 
the ‘‘ architecture and declamation ”—two words which he constantly 
whispers while playing. And at the piano too, he has been seen suddenly to 
sit down and become completely absorbed in a delicate and pianissimo 
rendering of the opening sonatina in ‘ Gottes Zeit’, of which he himself 
writes “‘ To grasp these harmonies is to be transported from all earthly 
pain ”’. 

No, Sutherland is also completely wrong in thinking that Schweitzer 
has no sense or an inhibited or impaired sense of beauty as such. He 
can be as much and as spontaneously inspired aesthetically by a flower— 
provided it has not been picked—as he was, philosophically and suddenly, 
by the unlovely multitude of a herd of hippopotamuses (“ My Life and 
Thought ’, p. 185). He is not so much to be “ pitied ” or so much or so 
‘* doubly defrauded ” as Sutherland thinks and says. But it is of course 
partly necessary for Sutherland’s argument that he should so think of 
him, and he does not hesitate, in conclusion, to clinch even that view by 
the following final example of misquotation ; he says : 


To pity Schweitzer for the nature of his musical experience might well appear 
to be the height of impertinence if he himself did not express clearly his own pitiable 
condition and, in the same sentence, proclaim unmistakably the impassable gulf 
which separates him from most musicians. 


And in support of that conclusion he chooses a single sentence and 
quotes Schweitzer as follows: “‘ This is, in fact, the tragedy of music, that 
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it can only express with limited intelligibility the concrete image from 
which it has sprung.” 

Now these words in fact immediately follow a previously quoted 
passage in which Schweitzer has been expressly describing some of 
the undeniable failures in associative music by people who have 
wrongly attempted more than they or music can successfully achieve, 
where “ a concreteness of expression is claimed . . . that is in general 
unattainable by music”. It is also a further development of an earlier 
passage which Sutherland himself had also previously quoted, in which 
Schweitzer had said that “ For this reason pictorial and poetic tendencies 
have . . . given birth to a false art, that imagined it could express 
objects and ideas which it is far beyond the powers of music to render ”’. 

This, then, is the “ tragedy of music ’’ which Schweitzer is in fact 
deploring, that it cannot do what so many less competent people than 
Bach try to make it do with such deplorable results. And Sutherland, to 
prove his case, quotes this one sentence in isolation from its whole and 
immediate context, as a “‘ clear expression” by Schweitzer himself of his 
** own pitiable condition ”’, and so proclaiming unmistakably the impass- 
able gulf which separates him from most musicians. But this is not all. 
Sutherland, in order, presumably, to lead to this utterly false climax, 
has headed his article with a quotation from Aristotle: ‘‘ We must 
not demand of Tragedy any and every kind of pleasure, but only that 
which is proper to it.” 

His parting and final comment is as follows: ‘‘ That he feels that 
there is a tragedy of music is at once Schweitzer’s personal tragedy and 
the complete damnation of his aesthetic.” 

Well, now: there are two ways, it seems, of looking at most things; so 
let us charitably recall a true and more important remark by Sutherland 
—that reasoning from a false premise usually does lead to false 
conclusions. 


EDWIN EVANS: 1874-1945 


Tue death of Edwin Evans, which took place in London on March grd, 
although announced only just before the day of going to press, must not 
pass unnoticed. It means a great loss to music in this country and may 
mean a menace to our amicable relations with musicians of other nations. 
He had a long period of useful work behind him, but in spite of having 
passed his seventieth year he would cheerfully and enthusiastically have 
done more. It is saddening to think that the task he must have had 
nearest his heart could never be tackled by him at all ; for he had only 
just succeeded Professor Edward J. Dent as president of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music when war broke out, and now that he 
could see a near prospect of taking up so congenial a duty at last, he is 
snatched away. Modern music, so long as it was genuinely progressive, 
had always been his chief interest, and he cared little whether it would 
prove permanent or not, so long as it aroused his’ curiosity or satisfied his 
generously comprehensive taste. He was an optimistic prophet and, 
when a composer seemed to him worth while, an unabashed propa- 
gandist, not because he liked being reckless, but because he enjoyed being 
large-hearted. We shall miss his genially dogmatic ways, his talent for 
ee anecdotage, his reverberating laugh and the unfailing 

iendliness with which he met even those who disagreed with his 


judgments. 
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Proceedings of the Musical Association. oth Session, 1943-44. pp. 89. (Whitehead & 
Miller, Leeds, 1944.) 2158. 

It is very doubtful whether any continental society would regard the twentieth 
century as a proper field for musicology. The Musical Association is enlightened enough 
to ignore such artificial boundaries. Hence the inclusion in the present ‘ Proceedings 
of a paper on * The Thirty Years’ War (1900-30) ’ by Edwin Evans. Mr. Evans miehe 
have added “* quorum pars magna fui’, but perhaps that is evident enough from his text. 
There are echoes here of old battlefields—Florent Schmitt addressing the audience as 
‘* public de cinéma ” at the first performance of *‘ Le Sacre du printemps’, a Viennese 
architect confounding the Italians at Siena by calling them “ mandolinists ”’, and so on. 
But the paper as a whole is disappointing. A thorough examination of the bases of 
controversy and the discussion of a number of particular instances would have been 
interesting, all the fnore as Mr. Evans knows his subject so well. But he is content to 
survey the conflict in general terms, rather like old Kaspar discussing the battle of 
Blenheim, though without resorting to such masterly evasion. 

There are two papers on singing. Mollie Sands, discussing ‘ The Te of Si 
in Eighteenth-Century England ’, concludes from a very full examination of the ma pone 
that “ eighteenth-century singing-teaching was based on empiricism, whereas ours at 
any rate secks to base itself on science”. To take a single example, the old singing- 
teachers had very little to say about breathing. When we reflect that the eighteenth 
century produced incomparable singers and that hardly anyone to-day can adequately 
perform the music of the period, Miss Sands’s conclusion is embarrassing. The Americans 
have produced a film of the larynx in action. No doubt this will still old controversies 
and perhaps arouse new ones. But will it help us to create a race of thoroughbreds ? 
T. B. Lawrence is concerned primarily with the way to sing words. His thesis, put *: 
simply, is that you should sing as you speak. There is no justification for saying ‘ 0! 
and singing ‘ often’. To which Mr. Howes, in the course of a brisk discussion, pace 
that when Mr. Lawrence’s choir sang ‘ offen ’ he failed to catch the word. He would 
make intelligibility the criterion. Mr. Austin supports him by claiming that there are 
occasions when the sung word must differ front speech, just as declamation differs from 
conversation. The conclusion would seem to be that sung words must be intelligible, 
but they must not at the same time be precious or affected. For this reason it is hardly 
possible to lay down hard and fast rules, since so much depends on the way in which the 
words are set. 

Of the two remaining papers Sir Sydney Nicholson’s on ‘ The Choirboy and his 
place in English Music’ is an agreeable summary of familiar history, with a plea for 
more attention to the possibilities of the adolescent voice. Llewellyn S. Lloyd’s attack 
on ‘ Pseudo-Science in Musical “‘ Theory”’’ is reminiscent of a certain assault on 
windmills, except that in this case the windmills seem to have stopped turning. 

Jj. A. W. 


“* Sumer is icumen in”: A Revision. By Manfred F. Bukofzer. pp. 34. (University of 

California Press, “Berkeley and Los Angeles; Cambridge University Press, 1944.) 

The Swiss scholar, Manfred Bukofzer, now living in the U.S.A., has done much 
extremely valuable research in early English music, and serious English students of his 
subject will not like him the less for this pamphlet, for al] that it will upset or at any rate 
shake their cherished convictions in the matter of the 4 ** Reading rota” or “* Summer 
canon”, The date of this “ astonishing and unique” piece of early polyphony has 
been fixed by almost unanimous consent as ¢. 1240; but Dr. Bukofzer now weighs in 
with a mass of evidence showing that, in his view, it must be at the very least forty years 
later—or, as he says in his scholastic way, 1280 must - hn. geerges as a terminus ante quem 
non—and that its actual date is much more likely ¢. 1 

This disposes, first of all, of the conjecture that J on af Hesnente, who died in 12939, 
wrote or copied the canon. Since conjectures are intended to leave a retreat open, that 
is no great matter. Neither need English musical scholarship go into mourning because 
the new date assigned to the piece makes it very much less astonishing, for after all it has 
been perfectly obvious for a long time, or should have been, that the canon could not 
Jeong ya ences cork ey fan megenne a MP mayer eons Bas pote 

imen of a four-part canon based on a two-part canonic pes dating so far back—even 

¢. 1240 was accepted as an approximately correct date. Anyhow, Dr. Bukofzer reminds 
us that canonic writing (though not in four parts) was not unknown by that time, and it 
is perhaps worth remembering, too, as Schering says (“Auffihrungspraxis alter Musik ’, 
p. 12), that canon (at the unison, of course) need not really be regarded as 
at all, but was simply an adventure tried with a melody in a single part by singers ~ 
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amused themselves by making it enter at different points, though in citing the “ Reading 
rota” in this very context he forgets to account for the pes. ; 

But we had better give up calling ‘ Sumer is icumen in’ the “ Reading rota”. Dr. 
Bukofzer, at any rate, sees no evidence at all that the piece must have been written or 
copied at Reading Abbey, though, being no philologist, he does not dispute the finding 
that the words of the canon are in Wessex dialect. He shows that although the monastic 
calendar bound up with the canon in the British Museum manuscript (Harl. 978) 
undoubtedly comes from Reading Abbey and dates from the earlier thirteenth century, 
since it records the death of John of Fornsete, there is nothing whatever to show that the 
rota either came from the same source or was contemporary with it. The two manu- 
scripts simply happened to get bound up together; and since this is the only evidence 
ever adduced for any connection between them, and thus for the date and place of origin 
of the rota, Dr. Bukofzer thinks himself justified in disputing it. 

So far his proofs are only negative, of course, but he also has positive arguments to 
support his claims. The most weighty one is that the canon was written in mensural 
notation, the change-over to which from modal notation he assigns to c. 1250, in France, 
conservative England being “‘ notoriously slow in taking up the new devices of notation ”’ 
and not finally abandoning modal notation until well after 1300, “If the Summer 
canon was really notated in or before 1240,” he says, “ it would Be not only the first 
document of English mensural notation, but also the first document of mensural notation 
anywhere.” Which, in view of the English slowness in the uptake observed by him, 
would undoubtedly be to claim too much. However, he does not allow for an excep- 
tional French influence on some musician or other, as likely in Henry III’s England as 
at any other time, and he does admit that “‘ at what time the important change from the 
equivocal modal to the precise mensural notation was made has not yet been definitely 
determined ”’. 

Even so, Dr. Bukofzer’s suggestion that the date c. 1240 cannot be maintained for the 
rota, if it was written in mensural notation, seems perfectly acceptable. But was it so 
written in the first place ? He asserts that it was, but the matter is complicated by the 
fact that the manuscript, as Wooldridge and others had already established, bears the 
work of two hands, and Dr. Bukofzer accepts the theory that the second scribe must have 
made his alterations at a considerably later date. The difficulty is to decide how much 
he altered, and how far he obliterated what the original composer or copyist wrote down. 
If the notation was really mensural from the first, then Dr. Bukofzer’s arguments had 
better be regarded as conclusive. The manuscript in its present state shows a pre- 
dominance of a rhythmic pattern of square notes with stems alternating with lozenge- 
shaped notes without stems, the former being longs, the latter breves (representing half 
the time-value of the longs). The fundamental rhythm is thus trochaic. But Dr. 
Bukofzer maintains that erasures in the MS. show that originally many more of the notes 
were lozenge-shaped, and that the rhythm was spondaic—in other words that whereas 
we now sing the canon, according to the present state of the manuscript, in triple time, it 
was at first in common time, and he prints his version of it with the time-signature of 
4-4 in an appendix. 

Now, common time being more “ modern” than triple time, Dr. Bukofzer’s view 
that the rota was at first spondaic in rhythm provides another argument in favour of its 
having always been dated some sixty or seventy years too early. But the matter is not 

uite as simple as all that. Was it really spondaic? If he wants to make so much of 
those erasures and think that most of the notes (except the final longs at the end of 
phrases and those of “‘ Sing cuccu ” and the pes) were all lozenge-shaped, could not the 
original have been in modal notation after all, introducing only—in the true conserva- 
tive English fashion—some sort of compromise with the newfangled mensural notation 
to make sure of the rhythm of those exceptional phrases? For the metre of the poem 
would surely have been taken as being trochaic as a matter of course: 

Sumer is icumen (in a 
Lhude sing cuc(cu) 

(the end syllables calling for the exceptional notation). The rhythm in modal notation 
being determined by the verbal metre, not by the shape of the notes, there was no need 
to give those familiar with it anything more than the uniform lozenge-shaped notes. On 
this assumption both the earlier state of the manuscript and the triple rhythm might 
after all argue in favour of an early thirteenth-century date. Then, some time between 
1280 and 1310, let us say, the second scribe may have come along and altered the nota- 
tion into a mensural determining throughout the actual’ time-values of longs and 
breves, not because, as Dr. Bukofzer suggests, he wished to change common into triple 
time, but, on the contrary, to make quite sure that a new generation that was forgetting 
the metrical rules of the now obsolescent modal notation should be sure that the canon 
had always been, and should continue to be, sung in triple time. 

It remains to be said that this review, although a vancing the view that the later 
date Dr. Bukofzer assigns to ‘ Sumer is icumen in’ may, after all, apply only to the 
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second state of its manuscript, does not pretend to be based on research sufficient to 
launch yet another new theory. All that is attempted here is a suggestion that further 
investigation may even yet be called for. If it is undertaken, congratulations will be due 
to this remarkable scholar on having stimulated such an inquiry, whether its conclusions 


confirm or refute his own. E. B. 
Leslie Heward: 1897-1943. A Memorial Volume edited by Eric Blom. With 40 
Contributions, . 8g. (Dent, London, 1945.) 8s. 6d. 


Anyone who knew ie Heward personally could not find it to write about this 
book. The face of the man we loved looks too clearly at us out of SAU | B08 Oy 
from the portraits in mid-volume, but in the reminiscences of his friends and associates 
here gathered together. The pen clogs with the pathos of his life, the tragedy of his 
early death, the fear that he should be counted among the “ some there be which have 
no memorial”, For of that phenomenal musical talent, that acute brain and sensitive 
nervous system, little is left to us to-day, save a few gramophone records and some 
unpublished scores. (The list of the records is useful, the hints to publishers to print the 
scores welcomely persistent.) 

All who came into musical contact with Heward are the better for it, artists and 
audiences alike, and in that sense he joins that splendid company of musicians and 
philosophers and teachers whose life-work lives in the better lives of their pupils and 
followers. It is not enough : Heward deserved more. It has somewhere been observed 
that of able brains the musician’s is among the highest in quality, and of musicians’ 
brains Heward’s was one of the finest of his own and all other time. His feats of memory 
and score-reading, of transposing and improvising, of doing anything superlatively well 
and with swift readiness, are amply recorded in these pages—from t ing 
* Gétterdammerung ’ from the full score to suit a high-pitch piano at rehearsal to playing 
the concertina in costume in ‘ The Boatswain’s Mate’. The stories will become legends, 
and they are here safely locked up in a delightful book as a storehouse for future joy. 

But, we repeat, that is not enough. Heward’s “ position ”, Mr. Cecil Gray “ommend 
writes, “‘ should have been that of a Toscanini or a Beecham, a Furtwiingler or a 
Mengelberg, no less. . . . The measure of his success was grotesquely i uate to 
his superlative talent.” It is a fearful truth that England made of Heward little more 
than a musical drudge, a constant worker with small reward : why, one cannot exactly 
say, save that Heward himself was no self-advertiser, no job-getter, no “ pushing young 
particle”. Shy, sensitive, astonishingly self-critical, of an artistic integrity that could 
not be sullied or even spotted, Heward went his own way, accepting public praise when 
it came, but not seeking it. 

The tragedy is that we it is who bear the loss, for we have no longer Heward to lead 
us into the secret places of music. It must be accepted, one supposes, as inevitable, this 
tragedy of ill-health, but one cannot help registering an unwilling feeling that an 
sense of frustration helped to weaken the resistance his body could offer to the attacking 
forces of disease. That sense of frustration is the clearest trait in Heward’s character which 
this book conveys. ‘‘ He felt himself thwarted and frustrated, a dead end, a cul de sac’’, 
writes Mr. Gray, and those words are echoed on twenty or thirty pages of this mis- 
cellaneous tribute. We find it early in his dislike of Stanford’s “ dismissiveness "’ (as 
Mr. Donald Suddaby calls it) ; we it later in Mr. Geoffrey Sharp’s phrases “ ie 
had to wait for the war to seize our country in an attempted stranglehold upon the art 
of music before the Gramophone Company paid him much attention”. On that long 
road the milestones of frustration are too frequent, and the fault was ours, not Heward’s. 
That, coupled with his extraordinary quick-moving gifts, bred in Heward a kind of 
Jje-m’ en-fichisme (Mr. Scott Goddard’s word) that was curiously at variance with his 
scrupulous artistic rectitude, well described by the late Dr. Ernest de Selincourt in the 
words, “ It was not himself that he sought to express, but the composer whose master- 
piece lay on the desk before him”. Music of all kinds he could not take in any other way 
but that of the serious expounder : it was only for men and women that he had a slightly 
cynical and chuckling amazement, when he did not feel personal love for individual 
examples of humanity. 

This beautiful little volume enshrines Leslie Heward ingly in some ninety 
pages of personal contributions from forty of his friends. In one of p they are called 
** often oddly contradictory ” ; but the oddity is that they are so little contradictory and 
so much complementary, giving a varied picture of a many-sided mind. The tributes 
which for me stand out for their vividness and completeness are those of Dr. de Selincourt, 
Mr. Suddaby and Mr. Gray. The other contributors include boyhood friends and 
schoolmasters, singers and players, orchestral musicians and organists, broadcasters, 
conductors and composers. In its slender bulk the memorial volume has the fullness and 
richness of content of a poem, and some of a poem’s poignancy too. It will show those 
who. are not artists a sight of the intensity of fire that burns in those who are, and give to 
artists themselves some of the glow from the white heat that burns in, and too often con- 
sumes, the masters in their own calling. It will be a treasure for those who knew Leslie 
Heward, a lesson for those who did not, a sad delight for all. H. j. F. 
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Of Men and Music: Collected i_ and Articles. By Mosco Carner. pp. 182. (Joseph 
Williams, London, 1944.) 8s. 6d. } 
In his mere to this collection of reprinted pieces Dr. Carner suggests that his 
articles on ini and Mahler may one day “ grow into a more coherent discussion of 
the works of these two composers”. I hope he will not forget this intention. The 
uality of his essays whets the appetite for more. There is no adequate book on either 
ccini or Manler in English. Both need to be treated by somebody like Dr. Carner 
who is in sympathy with their work and is at the same time qualified to submit it to 
critical analysis. In particular the articles on Puccini’s early operas and on the exotic 
element in his work contain much that one will not readily find elsewhere. It is apt to 
be a weakness of volumes of this kind that their contents bear no obvious relation to each 
other. Dr. Carner’s special interests have resulted in the concentration of many of the 
articles into groups. Of those that lie outside the groups some bear obvious traces of 
having been written to fill a limited space, but even here there are suggestive ideas, 
particularly in the article on Elgar’s symphonies, which steers a middle course between 
the blind devotion of some compatriots and the blank incomprehension of most foreigners. 
Dr. Carner’s reactions to Elgar suggest that if all foreign critics could have the advantage 
he has had of several years’ residence in this country they might come to understand at 
last what there is in English music that Englishmen admire. The general articles include 
an excellent study of ‘ Modern Music in the Balance’, which presents the available 


evidence in a lucid and dispassionate way. iw 
Tchaikovsky: A Short Biography. By Gerald Abraham. pp. 144. (Duckworth, London, 
1944.) 5s. 


Whether there is much point in the biographical approach to a composer’s music is 
a matter very much open to doubt. Sir Donald Tovey steadfastly refused to take much 
interest in the lives of the composers on the grounds that a knowledge of biographical 
detail has no relevance to the musical study of a composer’s work. But he took an 
extreme view, and the unbiased critic can hardly avoid disagreeing with him in the 
case of Tchaikovsky. On the other hand, biographica] detail without any attempt at 
criticism and comment is not a wholesome approach for the new music-lover. 

In this short biography—treprinted from ‘ Masters «f Russian Music ’, written with 
the late M. D. Calvocoressi—Gerald Abraham is forced by restrictions of space to eschew 
any sort of criticism. Mr. Abraham is now widely recognized as one of the most scholarly 
English authorities on Russian music, and it goes without saying that this book is a 
reliable and well-written presentation of the facts of Tchaikovsky’s strange and unhappy 
life. At the end of the book Mr. Abraham has appended a list of Tchaikovsky’s works 
which far surpasses in completeness anything yet published outside Russia. 

Tchaikovsky’s music has always made an immediate appeal“to the ordinary man 
because of its surface colour and tunefulness, and the glittering sensuousness of its ballet- 
music element. Mr. Abraham concentrates quite a number of severe verdicts about this 
aspect into his last few pages, some of them, to my mind, rather ascetic. He also makes 
a plea for the performance of more of the less familiar Tchaikovsky. In this country, 
even to musicians, ‘ The Oprichnik ’ and ‘ Vakula the Smith ’ are known only by name; 
and until the issue of a recent recording the G major piano Concerto, a work superior 


to its famous predecessor in construction and controlled emotional effect, was hardly _ 


ever heard. 

This little book will delight all those who want a brief biography wholly free from 
technicalities. If it sets a few musicians scurrying to the libraries in search of unfamiliar 
scores, it will have done a lot of good. What we want now from Mr. Abraham’s 
extremely able pen is a fuller critical study of Tchaikovsky’s music. M. L. 


La Miisica Moderna: Las corrientes directrices en el arte musical contempordneo. By Adolfo 
Salazar. pp. 518. (Editorial Losada, Buenos Aires, 1944.) 35s. 

The improvement in musical taste which has come about in Spain during the past 
twenty-five PP me is not due to mere accident. It has been shaped by a number of 
Spaniards of high conscience who have been less absorbed in the development of their 
own personalities than intent on making common cause with like-minded artists for 
the enlightenment of the mass of people for whose education the superiority of their 
own talents and opportunities made them especially responsible. The brilliant facade 
of ogee Oy celebrity concerts concealed an appalling lack of general musical know- 
ledge, the meteoric flashes of individual Spanish artists of an older generation across 
European skies were but isolated phenomena, serving to make more gloomy the lot of 
the average musician at home, badly trained and almost totally uninformed. Adolfo 
Salazar is one of the men to whom these better conditions are due; he may take 
satisfaction in the thought that the new and widespread discernment makes it fairly certain 
that young talent will not now be wasted for lack of guidance, as has too often been the 
case in the past. It is, however, one of Spain’s great losses that recent convulsions have 
driven some of her finest spirits abroad. That Latin America has gained immeasurably 

this exodus, and that the artists themselves have become the richer for the expansion 

horizon, is plain from the evidence of their recent work ; without it, Salazar, for all 
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his European experience, could hardly have written his chapter on American music. 
In exchange, Latin Americans, who show in many ways a desire to follow the best 
principles in building up a tradition of their own, will find in Salazar’s latest book a model 
of critical discernment which sets a high standard. 

The author comes close to achieving what another Spaniard has desired to see 
accomplished in the realm of painting. Picasso said : “ it would be interesting if means 
could be found for recording the metamorphoses that occur in creation (as distinct from 
reproduction) when page a picture. It would then become possible to retrace the 
track along which the artist’s mind has travelled in the course of materializing his 
vision.”” It is this theme and the instinct to universalize it which gives the book proportion 
and perspective as well as aesthetic value ; the same desire, or anxiety, has made saints 
of many Spanish artists, and artists of some saints. 

Salazar examines the directing currents in modern music from a special point of 
vantage: of a three-fold detachment from Teutonic domination, by birth, by the 
separate studies he has made of Russian and oriental music, and by a close attachment 
to French music through the counsels he received as a young composer from Debussy 
and during a long friendship with Ravel. As critic on one of Madrid’s leading daily 
papers, he let very little escape his attention. With Falla he was the earliest champion 
of Bart6k and Stravinsky in Spain. It is clear, I think, that he obtains the maximum of 
esthetic pleasure where rhythm is most vitally and subtly employed, not exploited, and 
where form takes precedence over colour ; nevertheless his keen brain enjoys the mental 
exhilaration of the rigour of the game of Schoenberg and his circumspect disciples in 
the Viennese school of expressionism. But he is of opinion that though this current has 
greatly expanded the possible range of esthetic experience, the pleasures it has so far 
yielded are few in comparison with the labours which produced them ; Alban Berg, 
in such works as the ‘ Lyric Suite ’ comes nearer to moving us intimately than the others. 
Few English musicians would di with this ; like r, we are evolutionists of a 
practical kind ; the movements of music are a continuous search for accommodations, 
not a history of violent revolutions. 

If it is unlikely that anything new remains to be told of Debussy and Ravel and their 
contemporaries and successors, Salazar brings fresh green laurels and a tribute to the 
clear mirror of French taste, in which Spaniards were privileged to see the reflection of 
their own best selves and from it to learn much which it seemed they had forgotten. 

If it is true, or partly true, that the theatre has been a touchstone of musical xsthetics 
from Lully to ‘ Lulu ’, then it explains perhaps why Salazar comes so close to his theme— 
Las corrientes directrices—when discussing * Pelléas’,* L’ Heure espagnole ’ with‘ Erwartung’, 
* Wozzeck’, ‘ Lulu’ and those other themes of expressionism, where the subconscious 
floats perilously near to the surface for the maintenance of the balance which the arts 
demand, though music admits it more nearly than the others. The sources and courses 
of these currents are so many, some coherent, others not, that they cannot so much as 
be mentioned here, but as the author is a Spaniard, I may be permitted to point out 
one curiosity of Franco-German musical relations in modern times, that the open notes 
of the six strings of the guitar, which were such a sharp incitement to the Impressionists, 
form the first theme (at a second remove) of Schoenberg’s first Chamber Symphony— 
** a crisis work ”’. 

Salazar likes to discuss “‘ crisis works ’’. Because of this, and his chapter on musico- 
dramatic art, and because he considers Milhaud to be the foremost of younger Latin 
composers, I was sorry he found no room for Milhaud’s ‘ Maximilien’, The theme, of a 
man at once the tool of the old world and the victim of the new, moved Milhaud power- 
fully, as one would expect in a European turned Latin-American by adoption, too 
powerfully, it seemed for the ears of a first-night audience at the Paris Opera. On this 
night indignation reached such a pitch that every time the wind-players hoisted up their 
instruments the virtuously academic gave vent to cries of great torment, as if anticipating 
an Olympian outrage from that section of the band. 

Salazar finds the “* Anglo-Saxon vogue” for Sibelius quite incomprehensible ; 
many Latins think his deliberate use of a rough exterior to be unnecessary and farouche. 
In spite of “ his force of personality” and the sobria » clara use of the orchestra, Salazar 
relegates this granite outcrop to the past as without influence on the currents of his own _ 
generation. 

His examination of Mahler falls partly into one chapter on post-Wagnerian problems 
and partly into another, but the conclusion is that the paradoxical nature of his work 
authorizes every point of view and that the defects of his constructions derive in part from 
his mistaken belief that in Beethoven—of whom, like Brahms, he saw himself successor, 
Brahms tracing descent through form, Mahler through content—form and expression 
were two separate things. Mahler’s incoherencies contain the echoes of an art which 
had been magnificent and which lingered on through a twilight apotheosis of Uranian 
remoteness. 

The chapter on Stravinsky is brisk. He knows that Stravinsky’s latter works require 
defence. ‘* People are more interested in my name now than in my music ’’, the com- 
poser told him. Aware of this, the critic turns advocate, but reasons closely, like a 
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good lawyer. He declares that Stravinsky is protagonist of the present struggle to 
supersede the experimental stages of modern musical evolution, cf nationalism, colour, 
atonality, polytonality and so on towards a new affirmation of tonality and form. To 
the charge of patchwork quilting with borrowed materials he retorts that Stravinsky 
uses these not as a motive of inspiration but as a point of departure for his work, as 
stylistic elements more acute in a spiritual sense than the material of colour, rhythm, 
etc. This predominant urge to find problems in order to resolve them with musical 
congruity has been the predominant factor of Stravinsky’s life and entitles him to be 

among classical composers. Characteristically, he praises Stravinsky for his 

¢ in forging for himself a succinct style in which to contain his aggressive inten- 
sity. But beyond all the subtilizing may there not lie a simple fact that, having said all 
it was in his nature to say as a Russian, Stravinsky has since cast about to find roots as 
a European? This is not to deny Salazar’s claim that Stravinsky has always followed a 
** strict moral road”’ ; the fact that he has not reverted to the way of success in ‘ Firebird ’ 
and ‘ Petrushka ’ proves that, as Salazar maintains. The desire and pursuit of the whole 
is a natural instinct and one there is no need to hide. 

The superseding of nationalism is carried over into the succeeding chapter with 
special relation to tok, Falla, Spanish and, finally, American music. Nationalism, 
only a short time ago the banner of a liberal spirit, has now become the badge of the 
reactionary. In Latin America, whose states are in various stages of development, 
musical nationalism is in some cases still in a very backward state, the most rudimentary 
being about a century behind, treating Spanish songs in Glinka’s way ; this is the age 
of innocence. Others, believing that to be nationalistic is to prove oneself a pioneer, 
consciously accentuate their backwardness. Another and less innocent cause of lagging 
behind comes from the suceess of political propaganda. Such confusion is not 
clarified when visitors sent to investigate and enlighten, simultaneously, find in voodoo 
rites riches of spiritual worth and confound exotic vulgarities with tradition. As for 
composers, individually, the conscientious ones are engrossed with the task of getting 
themselves into a higher class—from the third into the second, as it might be. Carlos 
Chavéz has got into the first class, and has a room of his own now. Salazar hands out a 
number of certificates all over the continent for general improvement. 

ae living nd. Hlalffver composers, other than Falla, he discusses only Espla, Conrado del 

ffter, rightly emphasizing Espla’s achievements. Probably he has not 
ee Halffter s *‘ Rapsodia Portuguesa’, written in Portugal during the war, nor 
his other recent music, showing that after a long ruminative period—Portugal’s climate 
induces this condition—he has stepped back into his former place. 

I have left till last Salazar’s inquiry into English music. Vaughan Williams apart, 
I do not think any but the most inquisitive stranger would find in these pages much 
inducement to cross the Channel and have a look at us. Salazar is polite and respectful, 
but though his diagnosis offers no cure for inherent defects, it suggests that the remedy 
of present weakness lies in our own hands. He seems to have learned more from our 
writers on music than from our composers. In fairness to Holst, I should like to remind 
the author of the concert of the first series of Saco del Valle’s Orquesta Clasica—this 
conductor, then also music-master of the Royal Chapel, showed great promise, but 
died young—in Madrid some years ago, when the audience was taken off its guard and 
so completely charmed by the ‘ St. Paul’s Suite’ that three movements were repeated 
then and there and the whole work had the signal honour of being replayed at the final 
concert of the season—the last winter of the monarchy. 

On the last page of the book Salazar asks, in the words of Cervantes, thanks, not for 
what he has written, but for what he has left out ; he has left out very little that is of 
significance in contemporary music. His opinions are those of an independent spirit. 
He went about Europe in the days before the state control and subsidizing of art had 
reduced its old freedom to a mere exchange of selected cultural hostages, guaranteed 
to praise all that they see and hear. It is difficult to believe, however, that honest opinion, 
based on a life’s devotion to one’s calling, will ever be entirely in vain. A. L. 





REVIEWS OF MUSIC 


Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, in G major, Edited by Henry J. Wood. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London.) Score, 5s. 
Sir Henry’s carefully marked bowing in this excellent edition is based, so he has 
recorded in a preface, on more than thirty years’ experience of conducting the Branden- 
Concertos, and very valuable the edition will be to every orchestra that may now 
profit by his life’s work. What labour has gone into this detailed marking of parts! A 
glimpse of Sir Henry’s scrupulous mind is provided by the fact that in the first-violin 
part of the first movement alone “ no less than 768 dots "’ were erased in order to ensure 
that certain passages should be played with appropriate dignity. An edition such as 
this is a valuable legacy of Sir Henry Wood ; it is also a monument to the great conductor’s 
painstaking care. Ez. L. 


Boelza, Igor, Lyrical Poem and Overture. For Orchestra. (State Music Publishers, 
Moscow.) Scores. 

Professor Boelza’s music is nothing if net ornate. No sooner is a theme stated than it 
is bolstered up with all manner of orchestral tricks and contrapuntal! trimmings. Is it 
the opulent writing of Strauss that he wishes to emulate? If so, his ornate counterpoint 
creates an impression of monotony rather than of opulence, and the reason, I suggest, is 
that he is constantly employing the same devices: always a rowdy use of the brass, primi- 
tive effects on the percussion and an almost wilful suffocation of the themes embedded in 
four or five voices. Both the Overture and the Lyrical Poem display the same intensity, 
the same frantic extravagance. It may be, of course, that what seems to be fussiness at 
the keyboard may resolve itself into genuine exuberance in ormance, for there is no 
denying that this composer writes for the orchestra with authority. One’s regret is that 
his orchestral sense seems to be governed by too constant an obsession with complexity 
for its own sake. L. L. 


Busch, William, Songs: 

The Centaurs (James Stephens). (Chester, London.) as. 

Come, O come, my life’s delight (Campion). (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 

If thou wilt ease thine heart (Beddoes). (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 

Rest (“A. E.”). (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 

Two Songs: Memory, hither come; Laughing Song (Blake). (Chester.) 2s. 6d. 

Two Songs: The Echoing Green; The Shepherd (Blake). (Oxford University Press.) 43. 

The various poets from Campion to James Stephens to whom William Busch was 

attracted provide an interesting glimpse of the different aspects of this talented composer, 
whose death this year came when he was still in early manhood. Equally interesting 
are his attempts to find the musical equivalents of each poet. Probably the most success- 
ful of these songs is ‘ Come, O come, my life’s delight ’ in which Campion’s lines inspire 
a beautiful little cameo, very moving and intimate and with not a superfluous note. To 
the same style belongs the setting of the poem by Beddoes, th this is somewhat 
spoilt, I feel, by the obviousness of some of the musical symbolism eg sudden low 
D sharps on the words “Tis deeper” and the unexpected minim for “ Then sleep, 
dear”). ‘ The Centaurs’, with its raucous accompaniment, is a descriptive song, 
rather better, I think, than the earlier setting of A. E.’s‘ Rest’, which suffers from too 
many pictorial ideas—as if the musi¢ were nailed to each line of the . The four 
settings of Blake, though less convincing and spontaneous, are neverthe ; the work of a 
sensitive musician—sensitive but not effeminate, and usually sure in his sense of taste 


and fitness. E. L. 


Haydn, Adagio from a Keyboard Sonata in A flat. Arranged for Wind or Strings by J. A. 
Westrup. (Oxford University Press.) Score, 2s. 6d. 

Here is an original and useful arrangement designed to serve a quartet com of 
almost any combination of strings or wood-wind that happens to be available. The first 
part may be played by flute, oboe or violin, the second by clarinet, violin or viola, the 
third by horn, viola or cello and the bass by cello or bassoon. Juggle with these resources 
for a moment and you can i ine some amusing contrasts. Indeed, to judge by the 
variety of instrumental effects afforded by this ingenious distribution, Professor Westrup 
would seem to be hardly less fond of the unexpected than Haydn himself. E. L. 


Lambert, Constant, Aubade héroique. For Small Orchestra. (Oxford University Press.) 


Score, 7s. 6d. . 
The bitter contrast of war and peace is caught in this short piece as in a vignette. 
Dedicated to Vaughan Williams on his seventieth birthday, it was inspired, i 
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to a note on the score “‘ by a daybreak during the invasion of Holland, the calm of the 
surrounding park contrasting with the distant mutterings of war”. A _rhapsodical 
theme, heard first on the cor anglais, provides material for some beautiful wood-wind 
solos, lightly accompanied by the strings, while the muted trumpets persist with their 
cruel fanfares. There is hardly anything emphatic in the score, nor is it rhetorical; yet 
by the composer’s very discretion, enough is said to bring to life the meeET Ne Ws acy 


Montgomery, Bruce, Two Sketches. For Piano. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 6d. 

The shadow of Ravel hovers through these pages. Rising fifths in the bass, floating 
thirds, appoggiaturas and the characteristic major seconds—it may be easy enough to 
re-create the Ravellian imagery, but not when it is so delicately done as it is here. Mr. 
Montgomery allows his ideas to develop without any sort of constraint, leaving an 
impression of formlessness perhaps, but also an impression of something said, however 
small, with sincerity and love. A small point: the harmonic variety would have been 
more significant had it not all been confined to the central register of the piano. As it is, 
a clotted effect is produced which is inclined to mar the detail. E. L. 


Pitfield, Thomas B., House of Song. A Short Cantata for School Festivals. (Joseph 
Williams, London.) Vocal Score, 2s. 6d. 

——-, The Rhyming Shopman, A Whimsical Cantata. (Joseph Williams, London.) Vocal 
Score, 4s. 6d. 

With the exception of a nursery rhyme and a poem by Walter de la Mare, the texts 
of these miniature cantatas, intended to be sung by, school-children, are supplied by the 
composer, The humour is more elementary than naive, which would not have mattered 
had there been a wealth of incident in the narratives. ‘ The Rhyming Shopman’ is 
the more successful of the two in that it is at any rate based on a coherent story. The 
musical ideas, though they have the merit of simplicity are, I should say, altogether 
too conventional for children, particularly as they often border on the commonplace. 

E. L. 


Tippett, Michael, String Quartet No. 2, in F sharp. Miniature Score. (Schott, London.) 

This is a ripe and beautiful work. There is no reason why it should not rank with the 
finest modern chamber music, or for that matter take an honourable place in all chamber 
music. Although its idiom is strikingly original, it is classical in the sense that it respects 
its medium and achieves shape, neither of these aims being ever interfered with by any 
urge to deliver a personal message, either of aspiration or frustration or whatever else. 
String quartets, viewed as things to play as much as things to listen to, have no business 
to take such loads upon them, at any rate normally, and Mr. Tippett’s work, with all its 
apparent eccentricities, is fundamentally and satisfyingly normal. It is also genuinely 
expressive, for to refrain from delivering messages is not necessarily to be devoid of 
feeling. What is meant is simply that Mr. Tippett does not preach or argue or talk 
about himself. This Quartet is just pure music, so that it is much easier to say whether 
one likes it or not than to account for one’s reactions by describing it. Such a description 
is apt to concentrate on technical points of interest and to miss saying why they should 
also be pleasurable or otherwise. 

A few such points may nevertheless be mentioned quite baldly, as long as the 
assurance goes with such an analysis that this is music which, even quite instinctively, 
the ear will judge more fairly than the eye and the mind. The designation “ in F sharp ” 
need not frighten atonalists, neither should it reassure traditionalists that they may rely 
on any very safe key stability. The Quartet begins in F sharp minor and ends in the 
tonic major, and the same is true of the second-movement fugue; but the whole may be 
said to hover round its key rather than to be firmly embedded in it. What matters is 
that one is not left floundering without any sense of tonality. The first movement, 
according to a note in the score, is “ partly derived from the madrigal technique ”; that 
is to say, although it is almost wholly regularly barred throughout, its phrase-lengths and 

ase-accents may, and do, fall anywhere else than on the first beat and, what is more, 
fall in different places in each part. But the music does not sound in the least like any 
— partly because it goes too fast and partly because it is modern; and this is a 
good thing, for what matters is that it should sound like a string quartet, which it does. 
The fugue is clear and serene. It does some clever things by way of inversion, but never 
for the sake of display, The third movement poises a luminous melody over a busy 
fabric of constantly changing rhythms, not unlike the corresponding movement in Mr. 
Tippett’s piano Sonata; but here is sheer string music. The finale swings along exhila- 
ratingly on dotted rhythms and has a second subject with leggy phrases of sprawling 
intervals in each part which interlock into lovely smoothness. This is perhaps the out- 
standing example of the fine texture produced throughout the work, sometimes by the 
most unexpected means. E. B. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


BEETHOVEN 
To the Editor of * Music & Letters.’ 


Sir,—Whether or no the late Sir Donald Tovey “ knew the difference between 
genuine thought and a lazy substitute for thinking ’’, I cannot see that your contributor, 
G.S., has helped to make the distinction any clearer in his review of Tovey’s Beethoven 
book. By what right does he describe the passage quoted from a living composer's 
““ speech for the opposition ” as “‘ wordy twaddle”’? There is nothing in it so excep- 
tionable as his attack upon it, or for that matter as some of Tovey’s own speeches in 
favour of Beethoven at his most tedious. The material of Beethoven's most cried-up 
works is trite and relentlessly developed ; he is endlessly repetitive ; he does insist so 
inexorably on cadential points that one is almost ready to scream at the insensitiveness of it ; 
and neither Tovey nor G.S. has effectively answered the charge. Certainly not by 
dragging Shakespeare into the discussion—a t whose excellence depended precisely 
upon straining his resources of vocabulary syntax to their farthest limits, and whose 
parallel is therefore rather to be found among the best composers of the present age. 

It is more than a little infuriating to your reviewer's reference to “ this worst 
of centuries’ when one thinks of what was done in our time to repair the errors of the 
Romantic period, and how much more might have been done were it not in part for just 
such critics as Tovey. The most deplorable age of Western music was not the twentieth 
century but the early and mid-nineteenth, during which the general level of artistic 
sensibility fell lower in modern Europe than ever before or since ; and in the musical 
sphere it was Beethoven himself who in great measure heralded the decline. Admittedly 
there are works by Beethoven—the outstanding examples being the last quartets—to 
which it is difficult for criticism to do justice ; but it was not by means of these that he 
so widely controlled the destinies of music in succeeding generations ; and their existence 
does not alter the harm that he did to the art by his influence, exerted as it was almost 
exclusively through works of his middle (and worst) period. 

The harm, indeed, was more apparent than ever in 1927. As one who lived through 
the centenary celebrations with an ever-mounting feeling of nausea, I must challenge 
the assertion that Beethoven “ had a very bad press”. On the contrary, the article 
quoted by your reviewer is one of the very few I can remember which so*much as began 
to speak the truth about him amid the adulatory din. So far from the centenary’s having 
induced “ a luxury of denigration ’’, it provided the vested interest of musical Germanism 
with an invaluable opportunity to resume all that was most coarse and unintelligent in 
the old Beethovenomania, thus undoing much of the good work of clearer-sighted years. 

** The cult of Beethoven on the wane”? No, indeed ; I wish it were ; the convales- 
cence of music might not then have to fear a relapse, All that is of supreme value in the 
music of the last two generations—and that means most that is of supreme value since 
the end of the eighteenth century—has turned away from Beethoven ; but your reviewer's 
article, presenting him as “a living force in music’, is one more sign of the existence 
of sympathetic forces which, exalting like Tovey his worse but influential works at the 
expense of his better but isolated ones, would condemn the art to another period of 
miasmal dullness like that which came immediately after him. 

King’s College, Yours faithfully, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Norman SucKLING. 
January 20th 1945. 
G.S. writes that he has no remarks to make on the foregoing letter.—Ep. 


OR RATHER BY 
To the Editor of * Music & Letters.’ 


Smr,—There are some more “ -prints ” on the “ Mozart-Beethoven ” manu- 
scripts of the British Museum (see ‘ Kozeluch Ritrovato’ in the January 1945 issue of 
* Music & Letters’). Mr. G. J. Cuming has drawn my attention to two recordings of 
the ‘ Gavotte’, and subsequently I found an American edition of this work and five 
arrangements published simultaneously, or shortly afterwards. So it is now proved that 
at least one of the three pianoforte duets was edited as Becthoven’s work as early as 1 
by Harold Bauer and published by G. Schirmer of New York. In 1926 Bauer < 
his own arrangement for piano solo (in fact an unconscious re-arrangement of Kozeluch’s 
own pianoforte score), and Fritz Kreisler, together with C. Lamson, recorded an 
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arrangement by A. Walter Kramer for violin and piano (Kreisler being himself hood- 
winked this time). These, by the way, were the first, and probably the last, records 
made of any works by Kozeluch. 

In his preface to the American edition of the “ unpublished,” ‘ Gavotte ’ by “ Beet- 
hoven”’, Harold Bauer tells that Wyzewa and Saint-Foix had dealt with the B.M. 
manuscripts as early as 1908. “‘ A close examination of these manuscripts resulted in 
the startling conclusion that not only had a serious error been committed in attributing 
them to Mozart, but that the idiosyncrasies of style and handwriting proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt that they could have emanated from no other pen than that 
of Becthoven. This charming gavotte, which represents Beethoven in his earliest and 
consequently most Mozartian period (about 1786), was played for the first time by 
Mme. Olga Samaroff and the editor at a concert given by the Beethoven association 
on January 13th 1920, in New York.” 

Here then, are some more dates relating to the curious history of the three duets. 
The most interesting fact brought to light, however, is that in 1926 Saint-Foix’s Beet- 
hoven ‘ Gavotte’ was certainly not an @uvre inédite. Mr. Werner’s copyright of 1941, 
therefore, seems even more problematic. In 1924 the music cataloguers of the B.M. 
listed the ‘ Gavotte ’, as published by Schirmer, among Beethoven’s doubtful and spurious 
works, while later on they accepted Saint-Foix’s and Werner’s editions as genuine and 
listed them accordingly. 

This now means even more alterations in library and other catalogues. I have no 
pity for the gramophone people, whose statements on discs are often misleading ; but 
I have every sympathy with the cataloguers of music libraries when dealing with cases 
like this. ‘They now face the bewildering problem of cataloguing : 

Gavotte in F for piano duet, by Mozart, or rather by Beethoven, in fact : Gavotte 
for Orchestra by Kozeluch, arranged for piano solo by himself, and arranged for 

4 hands by an unknown musician ; this arrangement first edited by Jack Werner, 

or rather Saint-Foix, in fact by Harold Bauer, the original piano score, however, 


by Kozeluch himself. 


This sort of thing could be avoided by the simple method of keeping a record in the 
original manuscript of any intended publication by readers of the manuscript concerned 
and insisting upon a copy of the publication being sent to the owner of the manuscript 
who would note the fact on the record. 

O. E. Deutsen. 

g§ Portugal Street, 

Cambridge, 
January 26th 1945. 


MUSIC AND MATHEMATICS 
To the Editor of ‘ Music @ Letters.’ 


Sm,—I should like to make two small corrections in my article published in your 
issue for January 1945. On p. 22, 1. 12, “ the only values of p” should read “‘ the only 
prime values of p”’, and on p. 26, 1. 2 “ 241” should, of course, be “ 22°+-1”. I 
seem to remember making the second correction in the proof. The mathematically- 
minded reader must have seen what was meant in each case, and non-mathematicians 
doubtless do not care anyway. However, as a mere matter of accuracy, I should be 
glad if you would allow me to draw attention to these small mistakes. 

Yours faithfully, 
Guy WARRACK. 

Mr. Warrack is quite right: he did make the second correction ; but the mistake 
appeared twice in the proof, the second time seven lines farther down on p. 26. I cannot 
now be sure whether it was corrected in |. 2 as well, but the wider space left by the 
printers between the first three lines on p. 26 seems to indicate that the n was raised by 
them, but that it accidentally dropped again. In any case I gladly publish Mr. Warrack’s 
corrections.——Epb, 


REVIEWERS 
A. L. Ann Livermore 
E. B. Editor 
E. L. Edward Lockspeiser 
H. Jj. F. Hubert J. Foss 
J. A.W. Professor J. A. Westrup 
.M.L. Maurice Lindsay 
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Author’s Preface: The reception by Public and Press of Part | of ‘CONDUCTING 
WITHOUT FEARS ° has been very gratifying. Both have taken me at my word and accepted 
it as an earnest attempt to help the young conductor. 

In presenting Part lil, which deals more specifically with the elements of Choral and 
Orchestral conducting, | have attempted to present the mere rudiments in as concise and simple 
a form as possible, and this for two reasons, first, because so little has been written on the 
elementary stages of the subject, and secondly, because the advanced stages are so well dealt 
with by greater authorities than myself. | feel, and very strongly too, that it is the fundamentals 
which need to be presented clearly to young people aspiring to become conductors, and this 


| have tried to do. 
No music type being available, | have not quoted any examples, but at this stage they are 


hardly necessary. Perhaps in a later development of our Conducting, theme examples will be 
the chief constituent. JOSEPH LEWIS. 
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MUSICIANS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 
16 John Street Bedford Row London, W.C. | 


liepaeactl 

















SELECTED WORKS 
by 
FRANCIS POULENC 


Piano Solo 

s. d. 
Album of Six Selected Pieces .. 4 0 | Novellette in B flat 
Adagietto from ‘* Les Biches” .. 2 6 | Pastourelle 
Badinage ai = : eh o | Presto in B flat 
Humoresque .. . o | Suite in three movements 


Mouvements Perpetuels a .. 3 6 | Toccata 


Piano Duet Violin and Piano Cello and Piano 
: . & S. 
Sonata (or for 2 Mouvements Serenade, arr. by 
Perpetuels, arr. by 
Heifetz .. a § 


¢ 


Pianos, 4 Hands) 4 8 Poston 


All works of Francis Poulenc will be obtainable from J. & W. Chester, Ltd., as soon as 
circumstances permit. Orders may be booked now under the Chester Post-War Service 
M heme. 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD. 


11 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1 

















THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


(THE AMERICAN SCHOLARLY PERIODICAL) 


Edited by GUSTAVE REESE 
Published in January, April, July and October 


Vol. XXXI. No. |. CONTENTS : JANUARY 1945 


CurtstmAs CAROLS AND Créches IN PROVENCE VioL_et ALFORD 
THe Music or Wriviam ScHUMAN NATHAN BRODER 
BEETHOVEN'S TripuTE TO Mozart In Fidelio Mark Brunswick 
Non-QuarRTAL HARMONY IN THE RENAISSANCE CHARLES WARREN Fox 
Joun CuristopHer Pepuscu Cuarites W. HuGues 
Music AND Musicians oF THE Dominican REpuBLIc: 

A Survey—Parr I Jacos Maurice CoopersMirH 
Huco Wotr’s “ Four Operas” RosBert HERNRIED 
AMERICAN LITERATURE IN AMERICAN Music CLareE McG uincHEE 
Reviews or Books 

Paul Eduard Miller: Esqguire’s Jazz Book Reviewed by Winthrop Sargeant 

Willi Apel: Harvard Dictionary of Music Reviewed by Richard Angell 

Gerald Abraham: Eight Soviet Composers Reviewed by Arthur Lourié 
QuarterLy Boox-List 
QuarTERLY Recorp-List 


Published by G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 
To be had of CHAPPELL & CO., 50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 




















THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC" 


Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, S.W. J 
Incorporated by Roya Charter, 1883: 
Telephone: Kensington 3643. 
1s Majsesty Tas Kino 
Her MAJESTY THE QuEENW 
Her Masesty Queen Mary 


President: H.R.H. tee Princess Evizapetu 


Divector : SirGrorcz Dyson, M.A.,D.mUS (OxON), 
LL.D., F.R.C.M., Hon. 8.4.M. 


E COLLEGE offers a Musical 

Education, with Specialist Classes in ¢ 
——- There is a large Concert Hall, 

eels oP a ee A uipped Theatre,  & 

comprehensive Lending , @ suite 
Practice Rooms and a modern Restaurant. Over 
~y-o Hundred Scholarships and Exhibitions are 
ottered for competition, and there are two 
fessional diplomas awarded’ by examinati 
preci and G.R.s.m. The ak.c.M. examination 

n to all candidates, whether students of the 
Col or not. 


Patrons 


The Mivsummer Tzre will begin on Monday, ° 


April 30, 1945. The Entrance Examinations 
will be held on Thursday, April 5th. 


Prospectus and all particulars may be obtained 
on application to the ReGistrar. 


H. V. ANSON, .a., MUS.B. (Cantab), F.R.C.M., 


LOO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


: Iroonreaa rep 
GREAT ; MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Patroa—THE RT. HON. THE EARL HOWR 
Director—Dr. H. BROMLEY-DERRY, M.V.O. 
Warden—PERCY S. BRIGHT, Mus.B, 


ee ee rt Fett tet ee 
im Elocution are held at Local in April, July 
(June for Scotland and Ireland), 


NEW LOCAL GENTRES may be formed in districts un- 
represented. Full particulars on application. 

for the of 

) are also held in the 


In the TEACHING DEPARTMENT Students are 





THe ROVAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
KENSINGTON GORE - LONDON, ,8.W.7 


Patron: HIS MAJHSTY THE KING 
President: FREDERICK G. SHINN, Mus.D. 





the same as those set for 


F.RGO) to ase w 5 held ieee aes, eae 
sunicel Tu 
The Syliabus may be obtained on application to 


the College 
W. J. Tusopors,. 
Acting Hon. Secretary. 








THE ASSOCIATED BOARD ‘OF 


THE 
ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, 
LONDON : 


Patron—His Majesty the King 
President— Her Majesty Queen Mary 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 
BY THE JOINT AUTHORITY OF 
THE ROYAL MOAR OF MUSIC 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
ee 


WRITTEN and fn le rae 
EXAMINATIONS in MUSIC - 
ELOCUTION are held in March April 

une-July, and November-Decem 

‘or dates of entry, see Syllabus for 1945 
and 1946, which may be had on application 
to the Secretary. 

INSPECTIONS OF SCHOOL MUSIC 
can WU arranged on application 

SCHOLARSHIPS providing free 


tuition for two years or more at the Royal 
~ Academy of Music and the Royal College 





THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 
MANOFORTE SCHOOL 
L 


Open to Professionals and Amateurs and aise to Children 
: HASLEMERE, SURREY 








COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS | 
Pouwpsp 1890 Lot aeny EE 
Star House, . Kent 
VIOLINISTS EXAMINED BY 

- eemienge; Assess tase 65. 280 
gente mente 

















of Music are offered annually. 
L. H. MACKLIN, 
Gecretary, 
aay ot rates wong oy Faaskd Se boa 
Telegrame : Associa, London. 3 
a | 





pala ge HALL STUDIOS 


Ie3 See 
+ Veer eee, W. tb: Wemect 1700 











pom New Volumes in the 
Master Musicians Series 





SCHUBERT 
By A. J. B. Hutchings 


| 
; 
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HEFFER’S: 


! 
for Books on Music | 
: 
; 


= 





In our Music Department we have a large 
stock of books on Music, both new and 
secondhand, including a representative 
telection of Miniature Scores, Orchestral 
Scores, Vocal Scores, First Editions, 
Antiquarian Music, Chambe. Music, etc. | 
We are always prepared to buy good books ) 


ond music of every description. Have you 
any to offer ? 


| 4 
: aE 


) W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. | 
3 & 4 Petty Cury, Cambridge : 


| ih 


_ —— 


* 
rad 














MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD | 


%Sth Year of Publication 





MARCH-APRIL CONTENTS 
. Notes of the Day. 
Biography as She is Wrote, by Eric Blom. 


An Interim Note on ‘ Pierrot Liinaire,’ by 
Ralph W. Wood. 


New Books. 
Gramophone Notes. 


Price 6¢. 
Annuat Sumscniption: €/- post free 





MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
18 Great Mariborough Street, Londen, W.1 
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